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THE EMPIRE OF BRAZIL. 


Many circumstances conspire to give to the Empire of Bra- 
zil an especial interest with the people of the United States. 
In vastness of extent it compares very nearly with our own 
Republic—and whilst the one is the only considerable, grow- 
ing, and successful government formed in the North, the other 
may be said to be the only great, successful, and powerful one 
which has developed iteelf in South America. Both are 


drained by rivers which have no counterpart in the world, 
which mingle their waters, and will, perhz PS in time, mingle 


their commerce and industry. Both stand together, though 
nearly alone in the world, in maintaining African slavely, 
and ert Visi from it that strength and consideration which 
experience has shown must result from it in all agricultural 
countries. 

The importance of the Amazon has been shown in several 
articles in our Review, prepared by Lieutenant M. F. Maury, 
and by the Editor, and others, reviewing the explorations of 
Herndon, Gibbon, ete.* 

Our present article will be confined to an examination of a 
new work on Brazil, issued in very handsome style, from the 
oe of Childs & Peterson, Philadelphia, being the joint 

abor of two Reverend American gentlemen, Kidder and 
Fletcher, who travelled for a long time, and very extensively, 
in the Empire, and have, with pen and pencil, illustrated very 
fully its characteristics, history, and polity. 

e entrance from the sea to the city of Rio de Janeiro, 
which is alike the Capital and largest commercial city of 
Brazil, has been deseribed by all writers as affording one of 





* See volumes xiv, xv, xvii, and xviii, and also articles in Industrial Resources, 
volumes 1—38. 
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the most sublime and beautiful prospects in the power of im- 
agination to conceive. Mr. Fletcher, who had gazed upon 
the beauties of Italy from the height of St. Elmo, with Vesu- 
vius and the Bay of Naples at his feet—who had climbed the 
Alps and the Andes, saw nothing anywhere to equal the 
andeur, beauty, variety, and loveliness of the Bay of Rio. 

t has been the same to him when gazing in transports upon 
it at all seasons of the year—by daylight, by moonlight, or 
in the full magnificence of its starry nights. “No fancy 
sketch,” says another, “ could surpass the scene, and we stood 
gazing upon it as if facinated by the work of a master-hand.” 

The population of Rio is estimated at 300,000, being the 
largest city of South America, and the third in size on the 
Western Continent, as it is the oldest in historical incidents. 
The city is built =< picturesque and irregular hills, which 
sweep in various directions, running back to the basis of the 
Tijuca Mountains, and is the residence of the King and Court. 
It is one of great activity, necessarily having some of the 
characteristics of our own, such as omnibusses, gass-lights, 
etc., but it still exhibits manners and customs pertaining to 
its peculiar civilization. There are few hotels. During the 
business hours of the day one of the most exciting spectacles 
is that of the coffee carriers, who are stalwart Africans, two- 
thirds naked, that go in troops, each laden with a bag of cof- 
fee upon his head weighing one hundred and sixty pounds, 
which is carried at a trot or a canter from the warehouses, 
without the slightest inconvenience. They hold, very often, 
rattles in their akte whose rude music blends with the bar- 
baric strains of native song, in which whole troop will unite. 
It was attempted to prohibit this part of the ceremony, but 
the quantity of labor performed declined with the privation, 
and policy dictated a repeal of the law. Thus, the Ethiopian 
will not change his habits whether under the southern cross 
or in the tobacco fields of “Old Virginny.” He is a musical 
animal essentially, and has no cares that are not at once dis- 
oe by that sovereign specific. In the language of one of 

is well-known ditties— 
“Me sing by day, me sle nigh 
Me hab “<j poctdend we dy A Tight” 

Though the Portuguese claim to have discovered Brazil, it 
was certainly visited earlier by the Spaniards. Pinzon, who 
had been an officer under Columbus, discovered the Amazon 
and took possession for Spain in 1500. Three months after- 
wards the Portuguese reached the same points, and the dye- 
wood of the country, called in Portuguese brasas, from its re- 
semblance to coals of fire, is said to have given rise to its 
name. A colony of French Huguenots, sent out by Coligny, 
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maintained a foot-hold for some time, but in consequence of 
treachery, and the opposition of the Indians and Portuguese, 
it was finally broken up. The French puritans thus erected 
their altars and san, s of praise in Brazil seventy to 
eighty years before the landing of the pilgrims. San Sebas- 
tian, now Rio de Janeiro, was founded soon after the over- 
throw of the French. 


“With the wealth, and power, and increasing prosperity of the 
United States before us, as the fruits at the end of two hundred years’ 
colonization of a few feeble bands of Protestants on the comparatively 
bleak and barren shore of the Northern continent, there is no pre- 
sumption in the belief that had a people of similar faith, similar morals, 
similar habits of industry and enterprise, gained an abiding footing in 
so genial a climate and on a soil so exuberant, long the still unex- 
plored and impenetrable wilderness of the interior would have bloomed 
and blossomed in civilization as the rose, and Brazil from the sea coast 
to the Andes would have become one of the gardens of the world.”— 
Page 59.—( Brazil and the Brazilians.) 


During the next one hundred and forty years Brazil was 
attacked at different times by either the English, French, or 
Dutch. The gold mines being discovered attracted all of the 
energies and resources of the people, to the exclusion of agri- 
culture and the kindred arts, as we have lately seen in the 
case of Oalifornia. African slaves, who had been early intro- 
duced, rose in value extravagantly. The fame of its golden 
treasures attracted large immigration, and stimulated the cu- 
pidity of the French, who stormed and took Rio, but which 
was ransomed for an enormous sum. This was the last hos- 
tile fleet entering the harbor of Rio, which, in 1763, superce- 
ded Bahia as the seat of government. Improvements ona 
large scale were at once undertaken, in draining the marshes, 
paving and lighting the streets, and in regulating the depots 
of newly-arrived Africans. The government was absolute. 

Driven by the pressure of the continental system of Napo- 
leon to the alternative of a surrender to Great Britain or to 
France, the Prince Regent Don John, of Portugal, came to 
the determination to retire with his Court to Rio until the 
happening of a general peace, as the Dutch at one time medi- 
tated a removal to their East India possessions. This event 
was hailed in Brazil with the greatest rejoicings, and the royal 
party were safely landed in 1808. 

ow began a new era for Brazil. The narrow policy of 
commercial restriction was at once relaxed. The ports were 
thrown open. A printing press was introduced. Academies 
of medicine and the fine arts were established, and a royal 
library opened to the people. Foreigners were invited to the 
country, and embassies from England s and France were estab- 
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lished. The whole face of the country underwent the most 
magical change. Says our author: 


“The manners of the people also experienced a corresponding 
mutation. The fashions of Europe were introduced. From the 
seclusion and restraints of non-intercourse the people emerged into the 
festive ceremonies of a court, whose levees and gala-days drew together 
multitudes from all directions. In the mingled society which the 
capital now offered, the dust of zetirement was brushed off, antiquated 
customs gave way, new ideas and modes of life were adopted, and 
these spread from circle to circle and from town to town. 

“ Business assumed an aspect equally changed. Foreign commercial 
houses were opened, and foreign artisans established themselves in 
Rio and other cities.”—Page 66. 


From this colonial condition Brazil was, in 1815, raised to 
the dignity of a kingdom, forming an integral part of the 
United Kingdom of Portugal, Brazil, &c., and Don John VI. 
was soon after crowned Emperor in great pomp. 

The troops of Portuguese settlers, of high and low degree, 
who had come over, becoming the special favorites at Court, 
a jealousy between the native Brazilians and themselves be- 

n rapidly to grow up, as was often found to be the case in 
the North American colonies, and led, in time, to revolution- 
ary demonstrations. These took form and shape on the hap- 
pening of the Portuguese revolution of 1821, and a constitu- 
tion for Brazil was vehemently insisted upon. Don John 
leaving at this time for Portugal, his son acted in the capa- 
city of Regent, but finding the disaffection rapidly on the in- 
crease, in consequence of the arbitrary course of the Cortes, 
on the 7th of September, 1822, the Regent declared for inde- 
pendence, which was received with tumultuous rejoicings by 
the people. Thus was the extraordinary spectacle presented 
of the y ae a of a long line of European monarchs taking 
sides with the popular party, and conducting them to what 
formed a bloodless revolution. Portugal had neither the re- 
sources nor the energies to make more than a feeble resistance, 
and Don Pedro was proclaimed soon after Emperor of Brazil. 

The adoption of a constitution was preceded by much vio- 
lence and Mabel and but for the firmness and courage of 
Pedro, the revolution, like that under Cromwell, must have 
signally failed. The instrument was at length prepared by a 
commission of ten persons, under the supervision of the Em- 
peror, and adopted in 1824. It was the most liberal ever 
adopted in any other part of America except the United 
States, and was, in many respects, formed upon the basis of 
ours. Religious toleration, the habeas corpus, jury trial, free 
press, etc., are among its features, presenting, in all of these 
- particulars, a striking contrast with that of Mexico. The 




















THE PRESENT EMPEROR. 


result is, that whilst Mexico has remained in somes | poverty, 
and decay, Brazil has grown in power and wealth, and her 
people have remained in the enjoyment of equality and jus- 
tice.* The constitution which was thus adopted has remained 
in force until the present day. 

The war undertaken by Brazil against Montevideo, which 
was attended with unfortunate results, and ended in the ces- 
sion of that province, nevertheless is believed to have Yow, 
ened the constitution, and added to the securities of the lib- 
erty of the people. 

A revolution in the public sentiment towards Don Pedro, 
growing out of the circumstances which surrounded him, and 
many of his acts, and the people demanding a change of Min- 
istry, the Emperor discovered that resistance would be imprac- 
ticable, and preferred abdication to what he conceived would 
be a concession unworthy of the Imperial dignity. This act 
was dated the 7th of April, 1831, and was made in favor of his 
son, who was deckared Emperor, as Pedro IJ. As time rolls 
on the character and merits of the first Pedro are being better 
understood in Brazil, and statues are erected to his memory 
as the “ Washington of Brazil.” His subsequent battles in En- 
ee against Don Miguel, his brother, in support of civil and 
religious liberty, are remembered by all the world. 

The new Emperor being but six years of age, the Govern- 
ment passed into the hands of a Regeney, which lasted for 
nearly ten years, during which time there were two revolu- 
tions, but, like the former one, nearly entirely bloodless. The 
Regents being accused of usurpation, the popular commotion 
became intense, and the Assemby, as well as people, demand- 
ed that the minority of the infant King, now fifteen years of 
age, should be proclaimed at end. The opposition of the Re- 
on proved unavailing, and on his —o to dissolve the 

ssembly, it refused compliance, and the whole people pre- 
~ i for resistance. A committee waited upon the “boy 
\ing,” who graciously consented to assume the reins of au- 
thority, and soon afterwards was crowned with a degree of 
I eantry and show never perhaps equalled in the New World. 

us occurred in 1841. 

During the Regency Brazil undoubtedly flourished, in spite 
of many financial difficulties, and some rebellions and out- 
breaks, and since the crowning of the present Emperor seri- 
ous election disturbances gen heppanall in many parts of the 
Empire, in which armed bodies of men were brought in to 





* Her commerce doubles every ten years; she possesses cities lighted by gas, 
long lines of steamships, and the beginnings of railways that are spreading from 
the seacoast into the fertile interior; in her borders education and general in- 
telligence are constantly advancing. 
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influence votes, and bribery and corruption have at times 
extensively prevailed. These, however, are but mere trifles 
in comparison with the events which have attended all of the 
governments of Central or South America. Li is cheap 
even upon such terms, and can be had upon none other except 
among Anglo-Saxon races. In time it may prove to be im- 
practicable even with these. But we are not disposed to dis- 
pair under any circumstances of the good old cause. 

In 1850 the first line of steamships was established from 
Brazil to Europe, whilst now there are eight. In the period 
which has elapsed her career has, in all things, been onward. 
Her public credit abroad is of the highest character. Internal 
improvements have been projected and are being executed on 
a large scale ; tranquility has prevailed, undisturbed by the 
slightest provincial revolt; party spirit has lost its early viru- 
lence ; the attention of all is more than ever directed to the 
peaceful triumphs of agriculture and legitimate commerce ; 
public instruction is being more widely diffused ; and, though 
much is yet required to elevate the masses, still, if Brazil shall 
continue to carry out the principles of her noble Constitution, 
and if education and morality shall abound in her borders, 
she will in due time take position in the first rank of nations. 

Churches and convents are established upon all the com- 
manding sites of Rio and its eer and although religious 
toleration is allowed, yet the most degrading superstitions of 
the Roman Catholic Church are in a rary church 
is filled with native tablets, telling of wonderful cures by the 
innumerable Saints who are held in veneration. The reli- 

ious festivals are also of the most gorgeous character. We 
1ave the following account of one of the festivals of ossa 


Senhora: 


“Early in the morning of this festival, the approach to the white 
temple is crowded with devotees in their gayest attire; for there is 
nothing in this celebration that requires the usual sombre black. The 
butterflies themselves, and the golden-breasted humming-birds that 
flit among the opening jessamines and roses around, are not more 
brilliant then the senhoras and senhoritas of all ages who flutter about, 
robed in the brightest colors of the rainbow, and with their long black 
tresses elaborately dressed and adorned with natural flowers, among 
which the carnation is pre-eminent. They enter the church to obtain 
the benefit of the mass ; and happy they who have strength and lungs 
and nerve enough to force a way up to the altar through the crowds 
whom nature has clad in perpetual mourning. Once arrived at this 
desired spot, they squat upon the floor, and, after saying their prayers 
and hearing mass, they amuse themselves with chatting to the circle of 
beaux who, on such occasions, are always in close attendance upon the 
fair objects of their adoration. For be it remarked that most of the 








SLAVERY AND ITS CHARACTERISTICS. q 


praying, as in France, is done by the women; and probably for that 

reason each man is anxious to secure an interest in the affections 

of some fair devotee, in order that she may supply his own lack of 
"Page 100. 


The hospitals are also on the most liberal and extensive 
scale, evidencing a regard for the sick and disabled to be em- 
ulated in most other countries. That of the Misrecordia is 
constructed of stone, six hundred feet in length, and of great 
depth, and is thought to be at once a credit to the civilization 
of the age, and a splendid monument to the munificence and 
benevolence of the Brotherhood of Mercy. The foundling hos- 
pital is a fuitful source of vice and immorality, and the deaths 
among the infant inmates are fearful in the extreme, despite 
of every effort. The years 1850 to 1853 were those of the 
first visits of the yellow fever to Brazil, and the mortality is 
said to be less than in those parts of the United States simi- 
larly afflicted. It prevailed chiefly among the foreign resi- 
dents. 

On the subject of slavery Mr. Fletcher has many interestin, 
particulars, but looks upon everything with the eyes of a citi- 
zen of the Northern States, who cannot be considered a pro- 
per judge of what is fitting or not = to the inftitution of 
African slavery. He believes it to be doomed in Brazil, but 
our own conclusions are the very reverse, based upon the exs 
perience of the rest of the world, and upon its necessity in 
that country, evidenced in the great prosperity which prevails, 
and which does not exist in any neighboring States without 
the benefit of the institution. Upon this point our views, 
however, have been too freely and fully expressed hitherto to 
need repetition here. In Brazil color is not made the ground 
of any exclusion or prejudice by the constitution, and there- 
fore the liberated slave may rise to a condition in the com- 
munity denied to him either in the free or slave States of the 
American Union. Our author gives some examples of this, 
but all that he mentions are mulattoes. Neither in Brazil, in 
Jamaica, or Liberia has the pure, unadulterated black, in a 
condition of freedom, made any advances worthy of consid- 
eration beyond the condition occupied by him under the fa- 
vorable forms of slavery. Notwithstanding the constitutional 

rovisions, Mr. Fletcher admits that there is a prejudice ex- 
isting all over the land in favor of men of pure white descent. 
But we digest a few of his particulars of Brazilian slavery. 

There is a public house for the correction of slaves, and 
among private punishments are mentioned the iron collar 
and tin mask. e latter being often used to prevent the 
city slave from indulging strong drink, and the country labo- 
rer from dirt eating, a mania which prevails there as among 
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some of our own inferior classes, and which is most pernicious 
in its effects. 

The slave trade was very nearly if ‘not entirely brought to 
a close in 1850, which has produced ‘an advance in the value 
of slaves, and led to better attention to their condition and 
necessities. Many highly educated men and scholars have 
some African blood in their veins, and the distinction of color 
is not observed in the schools and colleges. By law a slave 
ean coerce his master to sell him his freedom if able to pro- 
eure the money. The slaves of all classes go barefooted. 
The following extract will show the relation subsisting at times 
between the slave and his owners, so often exemplified in our 
Southern States : 


“In the houses of many of the wealthy Fluminenses you make your 
way through a crowd of little wooly-heads, mostly guiltless of clothing, 
who are allowed the run of the house and the amusement of seeing 
visitors. In families that have some tincture of European manners, 
these unsightly little bipeds are kept in the background. A friend of 
mine used frequently to dine in the house of a good old general of high 
rank, around whose table gambolled two little jetty blacks, who hung 
about their ‘ pai’ (as they called him) until they received their portions 
from his halids, and that too, before he commenced his own dinner. 
Whenever the lady of the house drove out, these pets were put into 
the carriage, and were as much offended at being neglected as any 
spoiled only son. They were the children of the lady’s nurse, to 
whom she had given freedom. Indeed, a faithful nurse is generally 
rewarded by manumission.”—Page 134. 


The negroes are of different African tribes, some bein 
hostile to each other and having different languages = 
usages. The Mina negroes are Mahomedans, the others nom- 
inal Catholics. The former are of a superior race, and it is 
said that some years ago about sixty of them returned to 
Africa, at an expense, which they paid, of about $4,000. 
One of these prepared a paper written in beautiful Arabie. 
He was a chief. 


“Many of them, however, continue their heathen practices, In 
1839, Dr. Kidder witnessed in Engenho Velho, a funeral, which was 
of the same kind as those curious burial-customs which the African 
traveller beholds on the Gaboon river. You can scarcely look into a 
basket in which the guitandeiras carry fruit without seeing a fetisch. 
The most common is a piece of charcoal, with which, the abashed 
darkey will inform you, the “evil eye” is driven away. There is a 
singular secret society among the negroes, in which the highest rank 
is assigned to the man who has taken the most lives. They are not so 
numerous as formerly, but from time to time harm the unoffending. 
These blacks style themselves capoeiros, and during a festa they will 
rush out at night and rip up any other black they chance to meet. 
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They rarely attack the whites, knowing, perhaps, that it would cost 
them too dearly.”—Page 136—"7. 


The English, German, and French residents all hold slaves, 
and an English mining company, whose stockholders reside 
in England: own 1,000 slaves. It is to be observed that we 
are dealing with an anti-slavery authority; and, therefore, 
what is said, must sometimes be received cum granis. We 
close this chapter with a single extract. 


“The coffee-carriers are the finest race of blacks in Brazil. They are 
almost all of the Mina tribe, from the coast of Benin, and are athletic 
and intelligent. They work half clad, and their sinewy forms and 
jetty skins show to advantage as they hasten at a quick trot, seemingly 
unmindful of their heavy loads. This work pays well, but soon breaks 
them down. They have a system among themselves of buying the 
freedom of any one of their number who is the most respected. After 
having paid their master the sum required by him daily, they club 
together their surplus to liberate the chosen favorite. There is now a 
Mina black in Rio remarkable for his height, who is called ‘The Prince,’ 
being, in fact, of the blood-royal of his native country. He was a 
prisoner of war, and sold to Brazil. It is said that his subjects in Rio 
once freed him by their toil: he returned, engaged in war, and was a 
second time made prisoner and brought back. Whether he will again 
regain his throne I know not; but the loss of it does not seem to weigh 
heavily on his mind. He is an excellent carrier; and, when a friend 
of mine embarked, the ‘ Prince’ and his troop were engaged to trans- 
port the baggage to the ship. He carried the largest case on his head 
the distance of two miles and a half, This same case was pronounced” 
unmanageable in Philadelphia by the united efforts of four American 
negroes, and it had to be relieved of half its contents before they would 
venture to lift it up stairs."—Page 135. 


The Spanish, French, and Portuguese have never been as 
particular upon the subject of races as ourselves, and the con- 
sequence has been their deterioration. The offspring of these 
people with the negro, however, is superior in most respects 
to the offspring of the negro and Anglo-Saxon. Dr. Nott 
and others have adverted to this fact very frequently, but 
such intermixture will not recommend itself by the example 
of elevation of caste which is stated to exist in South America, 
Mexico, ete. A French work on Brazil, published in 1848, 
and quoted in the Commercial Relations ot the State Depart- 
ment, gives the number of slaves in Brazil as follows: 


CE GIG no. ein aels 6 Vet beg oe kee 3 ¥055 2,500,000 
Domestics ..... LG eM ER Te Ob ewe eed oe 100,000 
Without special employment........... 200,000 
eee O68... ELT A es 200,000 


SBIR, Oe. 3,000,000 
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The arrivals from the African coast are stated at— 


LTTE ee ee ek 50,324 
BORG. . » i's cncceinr dda a woWegeed 6 20cfh < oe 60,172 
no Ake 6 bok oo n¥es cane Shp s aS cmd 60,000 
BM o cine nate awe 0 64daind os thAaAOee as Renn 54,000 
FPR rrr OP pany ft 23,000 
DEB. 6:0 ino bs Wks 00.00 hae pekees aie same 3,289 


Connected with these statistics, the Editor of the “ Relations,” 
vol. JI, ventures a remark which is founded altogether upon 
an erroneous conception of the true results of the closing of 
the slave trade in Brazil, viz: that the production of sugar 
and cotton for export will be likely to cease. We believe 
nothing of the kind, for with 3,000,000 slaves to start with 
the Brazilians, with ordinary care, can have an annual increase 
of at least 100,000, which will be consistent with the widest 
development of agricultural wealth for many years to come. 
Alseady this result is being shown in the greater care exer- 
cised, and in the improved value of the slave, for prior to 
1830, when the slave trade was legal in Brazil, the value of 
a slave was but $66, whereas from 1830 to 1850, growing out 
of the difficulties of imports, it was $220. In 1853 the value 
was $605, and in 1857 it has reached, we are informed, on 
the average, over $800. 

The town houses of Brazil are old-fashioned, gloomy, and 
have the stable upon the first floor, with the kitchen upon 
‘the second. The infants of the house are mostly nursed b 
the blacks, and are sent very early to school. Music is 

atly cultivated with all classes, and the opera is sustained 
y Government. Marriages, as in Europe, are conducted by 
the parents, and a willing acquiescence is a matter of course. 
The lives of the ladies are monotonous, from the fact, that 
their appearance in the street at any time, without a male 
protector, is considered indecorous. The balconies are the 
chief resort. The avocations of the day are given by Mr. 
Fletcher. First comes along the milk-man, bringing his cow, 
but not his cart, to the door. Then the vendor of fruits, &c., 
makes her appearance, from whom the little ones of the house 
obtain their supplies. The pedlar of silks and muslins next 
arrives, accompanied by sturdy blacks, bearing tin cases on 
their heads. ese are admitted at once, and the ladies find 
full employment in turning over their contents and conduct- 
ing what with us is known as the delectable occupation of 
shopping. 

“Some families have negresses who are taught to manufacture this 
lace—the thread for which is brought from Portugal—and their fair 
owners make considerable profit by exchanging the products of their 
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lace-cushions for articles of clothing. One kind of needlework in which 
they excel is called crivo. It is made by drawing out the threads of 
fine linen and darning in a pattern. The towels that are presented to 
guests after dinner are of the most elaborate workmanship, consisting 
of a broad band of crivo finished by a trimming of wide Brazilian thread- 
lace.” —-Page 168-9. 


The purchases are thus all made at home. The ladies are 
only beginning to wear bonnets, which in church are always 
removed, and they invariably make their own dresses by the 
assistance of slaves. These slaves are found to be as well 
articles of annoyance as use, for “a lady of high rank in Brazil 
declared that ma had entirely lost her health in the interest- 
ing occupation of scolding negresses, of whom she possessed 
some scores, and knew not what occupation to give them in 
order to keep them out of mischief. i lady of noble family 
one day asked a friend of mine if she knew any one who de- 
sired to give out washing, as she (the senhora) had nine lazy 
servants at home for whom there was no employment. She 
piteously told her story, saying, ‘We make it a principle not 
to sell our slaves, and they are the torment of my life, for I 
cannot find enough work to keep them out of idleness and 
mischief.’ Another, a marchioness, said tliat her blacks would 
be the death of her.” 

Among the indigenous fruits of Brazil are oranges, limes, 
cocoanuts, pineapples, mangoes, banannas, fruitas da conda, 
maracuja, pomegranates, goyubos, gambos, arracas, cambo- 
cas, cajus, cajas, mangabas, and others with barbarous names 
and exquisite flavor. 

Much improvement has lately taken place in the system of 
education in Brazil, both in the colleges and public schools, 
and the English language has grown to be a matter of special 
attention. The Government educated, in 18545, 65,413 
children, and as many more were educated by private means. 
Colleges, military and naval academies, medical and theolog- 
ical seminaries, are under the superintendance of the State. 
The regular army of Brazil is about 22,000 men, whilst the 
national guard is in strength about 400,000. The army and 
the navy are inviting fields of ambition. 


“The young Brazilian likes nothing ignoble: he prefers to have a 
gold lace around his cap and a starving salary to the cares and toils of 
the counting-room. The Englishman and German are the whole- 
sale importers, the Portuguese is the jobber, the Frenchman is the 
coiffeur and fancy dealer, the Italian is the Pedlar, the Portuguese 
islander is the grocer, the Brazilian is the gentleman. Every place in 
the gift of the Government is full of young attachés, from the diplomatic 

down to some petty office in the custom-house. The Brazilian, 
feeling himself above all the drudgery of life, is a man of leisure, and 
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looks down in perfect contempt upon the foreigner, who is always 
grumbling, fretting, and busy. The Brazilian of twenty-five is an 
exquisite. He is dressed in the last Paris fashion, sports a fine cane, 
his hair is as smooth as brush can make it, his moustace is irreproacha- 
ble, his shoes of the smallest and glossiest pattern, his diamonds sparkle, 
his rings are unexceptionable: in short, he has a high estimation of 
himself and his clothes. His theme of conversation may be the opera, 
the next ball, or some young lady whose father has so many contos.”— 
Page 180-1, 


The political elections are held in churches, in order, it is 
supposed, to secure sanctity and order; but this has failed, 
for election rows are not unfrequent where candlesticks and 
sacred images become ready weapons, offensive and defensive. 
The ins ae the outs, as with us, ever struggle for the mastery, 
under the names of “ progressive” and conservative,” or in 
our own dialect, “old fogie” and “Young America.” We 
extract the following on the subject of Brazilian nobility : 


“Nobility in Brazil is pot hereditary, but bene merito, and has no 
landed interest or political influence. If a Brazilian has distinguished 
himself by his statesmanship, his valor, or his philanthropy, and he 
receives patent of nobility from the Emperor, his son does not thereby 
become noble. The title is lost to the family at the death of its pos- 
sessor. While it serves as a reward of merit higher than that of a 
member of some order of knighthood, it does not build up a potent 
aristocratic circle which places itself beyond the reach of common-born 
mortals. The titles of nobility are six, viz: Marques, Count, Viscount 
com grandeza, Baron com grandeza, Viscount and Baron. 

“There are six orders of knighthood, three of which have been 
established under the present Emperor. These, as well as the titles of 
nobility, are doubtless great safety-valves for tte ambition and vanity 
of a people who have never yet learned the lesson of simplicity. They 
are, at most, harmless; and, if they make the Brazilians happy and 
promote the welfare of the country, it does not become the most rigid 
republican to complain, or to wish to square every other Government 


by his Procrustean bed.”—Page 186. 


The Jfandioca sustains the same relation to the supply of 
animal wants in Brazil that wheat and corn do in northern 
regions: it is the principal farinaceous product, and is in- 
digenous to the country. Formerly, it was prepared by scrap- 
ing the root to a pulp with a kind of rasp, con then express- 
ing the juice and eliminating the moisture from the remnant. 
Subsequently mills have been invented with presses. The 
raw juice is poisonous, and must entirely be expressed. The 
leaves of the plant may be eaten with impunity. It sup- 

lied to the native Indians their chief banqueting drink, be- 
ing prepared by the women, who chewed the sliced roots 
and emptied their mouths of the contents into vessels which 
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were placed away for fermentation. On drinking days, in- 
toxication was enjoyed by all classes. The cultivation of the 
best species requires from twelve to eighteen months. The 
roots resemble these of the parsnip. They are pulverized, 
screw-pressed, solidified, and beaten in mortars. The sub- 
stance is now transferred to ovens to be dried. A beantiful- 
ly white, but coarse, farina results, which forms a variety of 
valuable dishes. The juice of the Mandioca, when lon 

standing, deposits a fine substance which constitutes the tapz- 
oca of commerce, and is an article of large export from Brazil. 

It is remarkable, that notwithstanding the great commerce 
of Brazil, the United States have not a single steamer trading 
there, whilst, as before remarked, the English have so many 
lines. Though we export to Brazil only one-fifth of the 
amount that we import from her, England, by her steam lines, 
has in a short time increased her commerce with that coun- 
try two hundred per cent., and her exports thither are now 
one and a half times as large as her imports. The reason is, 
we have done nothing to foster our Brazilian trade. Taking 
half of her Coffee crop, and the greater portion of her India 
Rubber, there is no reason why we should not supply her ar- 
ticles of manufacture in return. The people understand the 
value of our goods, if they could but get them. Even now 
four houses in Rio dispose of the labor-saving machines of 
our Yankee brethren. We take half the exports of Brazil, 
and give but one-tenth the imports! Here must be open- 
ed a future field of enterprise, and we can well endorse the 
patriotic and energetic efforts of Dr. Rainey, who has for 
several years been struggling to procure a line of steamers, 
connecting the ports of the two countries, and who, at the 
last session of Congress, obtained an able report favorable to 
the adoption of his scheme, which unfortunately came too 
late for action by that body. We have no doubt that the 
great merits of the scheme will carry it through at another 
session, and that the way once opened, new lines will be con- 
tinually added. The valuable materials of Dr. Rainey, show- 
ing the resources, commerce, ete., of the Empire, are append- 
ed to the volume which we are reviewing. At this moment 
a letter or a passage for Brazil, from the United States, must 
take the circuitous route by Liverpool, a distance of nine 
thousand miles! But-we shall refer to these matters again 
before closing our article. 

Authors are not numerous in Brazil, and the chief taste for 
reading is confined to the literature of the French. A few 
provincial histories and works of science have, however, ap- 
peared. The government reports or /elatorios are of great 
ability and value, and periodical literature has lately been 
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engendered by the establishment of a Medical Review and a 
Brazilian and Foreign Quarterly. The newspapers are con- 
ducted with skill, and contain articles of ability. Verbatim 
reports of the proceedings of the National Assembly are pub- 
lished during its session. A commercial monthly, in English, 
is published. An agricultural journal, of eminent merit, was 
conducted for some time, but has unfortunately been aban- 
doned. The National Library contains ten thousand volumes, 
and, at Rio, there are English, German, and other libraries, 
established by citizens of those countries. The National mnu- 
seum, Academy of Fine Arts, Corservatorio of Music, are all 
indications of an advancing people. There is a statistical 
society of able men and one of industry; but the first in 
order, of all these associations, is the Brazilian Historical 
and Geological Institute. It has collected extensive material, 
illustrative of the history and geography of Brazil, and is as- 
sisted by the government with money as well as by obtaining 
an examination of foreign archives. Its publications have 
been numerous and valuable. The sessions are monthly, and 
attract the elite and learned of Brazil, and even the Emperor 
is seen in regular attendance. A quarterly journal reports 
the proceedings. 

1e mode of jury trial is somewhat remarkable in Brazil. 
The following report, in a criminal trial, will show how the 
verdict is rendered, and in what manner the case is put: 


QUESTIONS BY THE COURT. 


“1. Did the defendant, B., on the 23d of September of the last year, kill, by 
discharging a pistol, the Italian, C., in D.’s hotel ? 

“ Answer. Yes; (by twelve votes.) 

“2. Did he commit the offence in the night time? 

“Ans. Yes; (by eight votes.) 

“3. Did the defendant commit the offence with superiority of arms, in a 
ae A C. could not defend himself with a probability of repelling the 
attac 

“ Ans. Yes; (by eleven votes.) 

‘““4. Did the defendant commit the offence proceeding with concealment or 
surprise ? 

“ Ans. No; (by seven votes.) 

“5. Are there any circumstances extenuating the offence in favor of the de- 


“Ans. Yes; (by eight votes.) By Act 18, § 3, of the Criminal Code: ‘If 
the defendant commits the crime in Fed of his proper person; and ditto, § 
4 of same article: ‘If the defendant commits the offence or crime in relation or 
revenge of an injury or dishonor which he has suffered.’ 

“6. Do the jury find that the respondent commits the act (or offence) in de- 
fence of his person? 

“Ans. Yes; (by seven votes.) 

“7. Was the defendant certain of the injury (or evil) which he intended to 
avoid (or escape from!) 

“ Ans. Yes; (by seven votes.) 

“8. Was the defendant absolutely without other means less prejudicial ? 

“Ans. No; (by eight votes.) 
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“9. Had the defendant provoked the oceasion for the conflict ? 

“Ans. No; (by eight votes.) 

“10. Had the defendant done any wrong which occasioned the conflict! 

“Ans. No; (by eight votes, 

“11 and 12, (like 9 and to in reference to the family of the defendant, if 
they had provoked, &c.; and answered, No, (by twelve votes each, ) 

“Upon this verdict the court adjudged B. guilty, and sentenced him to twelve 
years’ imprisonment at hard labor and the costs.”—Page 265-6. 

Mr. Fletcher describes, with much eloquence and beauty, 
the scenery which surrounds Rio in every direction, and gives 
the incidents of many charming excursions. We regret that 
our space precludes any specific reference to these chapters. 
Brazil is the most elevated of all tropical countries, being on 
an average 700 feet above the level of the sea. This eleva- 
tion, and the trade winds, combine to produce a climate cooler 
and more healthful than the corresponding latitudes of Africa 
or Asia.—(Humboldt.) The mean temperature is from 81° to 
80°; but at Rio, during thirty years, the mean did not rise ’ 
higher than 73°. Maximum in December 864°. July. mini- 
mum 66°. The cool breezes relieve the effects of this regu- 
lar heat, and make the climate delightful, even in the midst 
of summer. Our author never, in many years, saw 90° reach- 
ed in summer, or less than 60° in winter. Blessings on such 
a country in comparison with 102° in the shade, and minus 
25° everywhere! 

A yankee has established in Brazil the only successful cot- 
ton factory, employing German operatives, and producing 
the coarser fabrics. The Emperor has undertaken the con- 
struction of a line of railroads from the Capitol. The main 
line is now under construction in part, “— another part is 
being surveyed and traced out by an American of our ac- 

uaintance, C. F. M. Garnett, as chief engineer. To change 
the subject, however, we extract from our authority a descrip- 
tion of a glowing “ fire-fly,” belonging to the tropics: 

“In the mountains of Tijuca I have read the finest print of ‘ Harper’s 
Magazine’ by the light of one of these natural lamps placed under a 
common glass tumbler, and with distinctness I could tell the hour of 
the night, and discern the very small figures which marked the seconds 
of a little Swiss watch. The Indians formerly used them instead of 
flambeaux in their hunting and fishing expeditions; and when traveling 
in the night they are accustomed to fasten them to their feet and hands. 
In some parts of the tropics they are used by the senhoritas for adorn- 
ing their tresses, or their robes, by fastening them within a thin gauze- 
work; and through them their bearers become indeed ‘ bright particular 
stars.’ It was of this fire-fly (which resembles, in every thing but color, 
the ‘ snapping-bug’ of the Misaiseippi Valley) that Mr. Prescott, in his 
‘Conquest of Mexico,’ narrates the terror which they inspired in the 
Spaniards in 1520, ‘The air was filled with ‘coeuyos’ ( pyrophorus 
noctilucus,) a species of large beetle which emits an intense phosphoric 
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light from its body, strong enough to enable one to read by it, These 
wandering fires, seen in the darkness of the night, were converted by 
the besieged into an army with matchlocks. Such is the report of an 
eye-witness, old Bernal Diaz.”—Page 292-’3, 


The distribution of Bibles was one of the most prominent 
objects of Mr. Fletcher and Dr, Kidder in their journeying 
and residence in Brazil. These they found the people ever 
ready to receive, showing the absence of ail bigotry, and 
very seldom was there the least obstruction from any quarter. 
An officer of the Imperial Navy purchased a copy of the 
Scriptures as a present for his family, remarking at the time, 
“though I am a man of forty-five years of age I have never 
before seen a Santa Biblia in a language which I could un- 
derstand.” This little incident shows that Brazil stands 
in very much the same position, religiously, as Spain, Portu- 
gal, and the Italian States. To evidence the feeling, however, 
in favor of education, which does not exist in the countries 
named, our author quotes a passage from the message of the 
Governor to the Legislature of one of the Provinces: 


“Now, primary instruction is, so to speak, a moral vaccine which 
preserves the people from that worst of pestilences—ignorance—from 
those crude notions which bring man to the level of the brute, and 
which change him into the fit and facile instrument for robbery, 
assassination, revolution, and, in fine, for all evil. 

“Primary education is more: it is a kind of baptism with which 
man is regenerated from the dark ignorance in which he is born, and 
truly effects his entrance into civil society and into the enjoyment of 
those rights and privileges which are his heritage.”— Page 321. 


The Afaté or Paraguay tea is the product of an evergreen 
forest tree, and its preparation furnishes easy employment 
for a large number of people. The tea is used with or with- 
out sugar. Though little known out of South America it 
forms the principal refreshing beverage of the people, and 
millions of dollars are annually expended in its purchase. 
The town of Paraguay alone exports $1,000,000 in maté. It 
can be gathered the whole year. The branches and leaves 
are broken off and kiln-dried in the woods, and then trans 
ported to rude mills, to be pounded for the market. It is 
prepared for drinking by depositing the leaves in a bowl and 
then pouring cold and afterwards boiling water upon them. 
It is then drank through a tube like our mint juleps, but, it 
must be admitted, is but a villainous substitute for them. 
Great virtues are ascribed to the tea, which supplies the place 
of meat and drink. The Indians find it a useful but mild 
stimulant, and in Chile and Peru it is taken by many at 
almost every hour in the day. It is grown wild and has not 
been successfully cultivated. The same plant, or a very simi- 
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lar one, “Tlex Paraguayensis,” is said to be found abundantly 
in North Carolina, Doing used by the people to “make tea.” 
A question is raised if this might not be made in time, and b 
effort, an addition to the tar, pitch, and turpentine, whic 
characterise the commerce of that Old Commonwealth. In 
the province of St. Catharine— 


“There is a commerce in artificial flowers made from beetles’ wings, 
fish-scales, sea-shells, and feathers, which attract the attention of every 
visitor. These are made by the mulheres (women) of almost eve 
class, and thus they obtain not only pin-money, but some amass wealt 
in the traffic. The wreaths, necklaces, and bracelets made from the 
scales of a large fish are not only curious, but are exceedingly beautiful. 
Their effect at night is that of the most brilliant set of pearls, and they 
are as much superior in splendor to the small specimens of fish-scale 
flowers manufactured in Ireland, and exposed in the Sydenham Palace, 
London, as the diamond surpasses the glisten of cut-glass.”—Page 346. 


In the province of Rio Grande do Sul, alone, there are 
500,000 cattle annually slaughtered for the sake of pre- 
a their hide and flesh, while as many more are driven 
away for northern consumption. Most of the jerked beef of 
Brazil is prepared here. e flesh is taken off in strips half 
inch thick and then set to dry, using very little salt. Stacks 
of this meat are piled up like cords of wood in the provi- 
sion houses. The province above mentioned exports about 
$3,000,000 in hides, horns, hair, and wool, of which the 
United States take $1,000,000. 

On the subject of slave and free labor in Brazil, Mr. Fletcher 
continually reiterates the opinion that since the stoppage of 
the slave trade “slavery will die out in Brazil.” As that 
effect was not produced in our own country from the same 
cause, we may hesitate to receive the opinion. It is more 
reasonable to believe, considering the present reaction in 
Europe, that the slave trade will again flourish in Brazil, 
Great efforts are being made to aly, ame European colonies, 
but a large portion of them are reported unsuccessful or in 
decay. We let the author speak for himself, however : 


“There must then be a snpply of laborers from some other source 
than Africa. The mother-country, the Purtuguese islands, Germany, 
and Switzerland will furnish that supply. Individual emigration as it 
exists from Europe to the United States can never succeed in Brazil on 
a large scale, owing to the peculiar structure of the Government; but 
the system inaugurated by Sr. Vergueiro & Sons is capable of indefi- 
nite extension, while it protects the interests of both employer and 
employee. Though there may be individual instances of oppression 
under a powerful and unjust proprietor, yet, as a whole, this plan will 
in the end prove a great blessing to Brazil and to the poorer classes of 
Europe. Already the Swabian, the Fribourgeois, the Vaudois, the 

9 ‘ 
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Valaisan, the Portuguese, and the Ilheo, look up like men in their new 
homes: they have no Jonger that appearance—too common in their 
native districts—of the crushed and cringing peasant who has no 
thought beyond the pinching want of to-day. As we look upon their 
joyous faces, we can readily believe what Sr. Jose Vergueiro said 
to me at Santos: ‘They breathe here the air of freedom, sir, such as 
they never snuffed in their native land.’”—Page 413—14. 


Attempts have been made to introduce the Chinese tea into 
Brazil, and with much more success than followed similar 
ones several years ago in our country. The government pro- 
cured a colony of Chinese acquainted with the culture and 

reparation of the plant, but they were unsuccessful entirely. 

e planters, afterwards, took the matter in hand, and now 
large and productive tea plantations are found. It is raised 
from seed, is planted in beds and then in fields, the plants 
being five feet apart, and not allowed to reach more than four 
feet in heigth. The third year after, the leaves may be picked, 
and children are employed profitably in doing it. ey are 
rolled on carved frame-work, and then dried by fire in metal- 
lic pans. If left to itself the plant will run up to a tree. 
Several million pounds of this tea are prepared in the pro- 
vinces of San Paulo and Minas-Geraes, and commands from 
twenty to forty cents per pound. The best is little inferior to 
the imported teas, and judges may be easily deceived, as we 
perceive by the following extract: 

“A few years ago, Mr. John Rudge, of the province of San Paulo, 
sent some tea from his plantation as a present to his relatives in Rio 
de Janeiro. This was prepared very nicely, each separate leaf having 
been rolled by the slaves between the thumb and forefinger until it 
looked like small shot. It was thus invested with a foreign appearance, 
packed in small Chinese tea-caddies, and shipped at Santos for the 
capital. When the caddies arrived, they were seized at the custom- 
house as an attempt to defraud the revenue. It was on the other hand 
insisted that the boxes contained cha nagional, although, by some 
neglect, they did not appear upon the manifest. The parties to whom 
the tea had been sent offered to have it submitted to inspection. The 
caddies were opened, and the custom-house officials screamed with 
triumph, adding to their former suspicions the evidence of their senses, 
for the sight, the taste, the smell of the nicely-prepared tea proclaimed 
emphatically that it was cha da India, and that this was an attempt 
to defraud His Imperial Majesty’s customs. It was not until letters 
were sent to Santos, and in reply the certificates of that provincial cus- 
tom-house had been received, that the collectors at Rio were satisfied 
that there was no fraud, and that the province of San Paulo could 
podues as good teaas that brought around the Cape of Good Hope.”— 

age 421-2. 

From tea the transition is very natural to coffee, the great 

staple of Brazil. We have already given the history of this 
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useful plant. It was introduced by a monk in Brazil in 
1754, though only after the decline of Hayti did it become 
an article of commerce. In 1809 but 30,000 sacks were 
grown, yet in 1855 over 3,000,000 sacks were exported, 
valued at $25,000,000! The principal coffee region is on the 
banks of Parahiba, but it is now extending in every direction. 
It can be planted from the seeds or from slips. The trees are 
six or eight feet apart, and produce the second or third year. 
Each tree produces on the average about two pounds of cof- 
fee, though in some places an average of even six pounds has 
been readhad: The trees are cut down every fifteen years, 
yet they will bear long after. Twelve feet is the greatest 

eight allowed. The Foes when ripe, resembles the cran- 
berry, and a negro can gather about thirty pounds a day. 
Three gatherings are made in a year. The berries are spread 
out to dry, and are then hulled by machinery : 


“ Nothing is more beautiful than a coffee-plantation in full and virgin 
bloom. The snowy blossoms all burst forth simultaneously, and the 
extended fields seem almost in a night to lay aside their robe of verdure, 
and to replace it by the most delicate mantle of white, which exhales 
a fragrance not unworthy of Eden. But the beauty is truly ephemeral, 
for the snow-white flowers and the delightful odor pass away in twenty- 
four hours.”—Page 451. 


As Brazil has not been fully explored, its extent cannot be 
exactly stated. The Brazilian Geograph. Dict. places it at 
3,004,460 square miles, which is as large as our Uulen plus a 
section equal nearly to New York and New England. Only 
four out of its twenty provinces are inland. 


“Tt is neither the gold of its mines nor the diamonds that sparkle 
in the beds of its inland rivers that constitute the greatest sources of its 
available wealth. Although nature has bestowed upon Brazil the most 
precious minerals, yet she has been still more prodigal in the gift of 
vegetable riches. Embracing nearly five degrees a of the equator, 
the whole latitude of the southern torrid and ten degrees of the south- 
ern temperate zone, and stretching its longitude from Cape St. Augustine, 
(the easternmost point of the continent,) across the mountains of its 
own interior, to the very foot of the Andes, its soil and its climate offer 
an asylum to almost every valuable plant. In addition to numberless 
varieties of indigenous growth, there is scarcely a production of either 
India which might not be naturalized in great perfection under or near 
the equator; while its interior uplands, and its soil in the Far South, 
welcome many of the fruits, the grains, and the hardier vegetables of 
Europe.”—Page 434. 


The following is one of the pictures which rapidly succed 
each other throughout the volume before us: 


“T looked from the veranda = a scene of cultivation. Close at 
hand were one hundred and fifty hives with bees; gently-rounded hills 
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were covered with grazing flocks and herds, ectton and sugar fields were 
in valleys, while Indian corn and mandioca in large tracts were far to 
our right. The orange orchard was the largest that I ever saw in any 
land: it was computed that there were ten thousand bushels of six 
different kinds of the luscious fruit. The sweet lemon abounded to 
such an extent that it was estimated that there were five thousand 
bushels, A ‘sweet lemon’ seems almost as much of a contradiction in 
terms as an honest thief; but it is a reality. Dr. Ildefonso Gomez in- 
formed me that this fruit, exactly resembling the acid one bearing the - 
same name, was originally a sour lemon, but, by a disease and by 
grafting, a new species has been produced. The taste is not so rich as 
that of an orange, but is very quenching to the thirst, and the Brazilians 
at Rio consume great quantities of them. Near 8. Romo, a little 
en on the head-waters of the San Francisco, the lemon tree has 
ecome naturalized, and the cattle that pasture in the woods are so 

fond of the fallen fruit that when killed their flesh smells strongly of 
it."—Page 439. 

Another extract will show a most excellent custom pre- 
vailing among the Brazilians: 

“ Another custom I observed in various parts of Brazil, which, though 
a mere unmeaning form, is a custom both christian and beautiful. I 
doubt, however, if one in a thousand attach any deeper significancy to 
it than we do to ‘good-morning.’ At the close of the day the slaves 
enter the room where their master is, and, with their hands crossed, 
each addresses the fazendeiro in a pious salutation, the full form of 
which is, ‘I beseech your blessing in the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ,’ and the reply should be, ‘Our Lord Jesus Christ bless you 
forever ;’ but in time this prayer and benediction are abbreviated to the 
last words of each sentence, which are pronounced in a most rapid and 
business-like manner by both parties :—Jesus Christo sempre, 
(forever.”)—Page 441. 


Lieut. Page, of the U. 8. Navy, surveyed the Parana, Para- 
guay, and a number of other tributaries, and ascertained their 
admirable adaptation to steam navigation. 

Thus has this excellent officer added greatly to the reputa- 
tion of our Navy in its services of peace, and taken his place 
with the noble galaxy—of Baches, Strains, Kanes, Maurys, 
Gibbons, Gillis’, and Herndons. 

The monkey tribe have an important place in Brazil, and 
it will not do to ignore them in our article. 


“Tn the northern part of this province are countless hosts of monkeys, 
mostly of the howling kind. M. de Castelmau, on the head-waters of 
the Amazon, found the written authentic account of a padre of very early 
times, whe affimed that there was here a race of Indians which he had 
seen, who were dwarfish in size and had tails. He says that one was 
brought to him whose caudal extremity was ‘ the thickness of a finger, 
and half a palm long, and covered with a smooth and naked skin ;’ and 
also he further sets Tis seal to the fact that the Indian eut his own tail 
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once a month, as he did not like to have it too long. Was not the 
padre’s dwarf the Brachyurus calvus, with the short, ball-like tail, dis- 
covered a few years ago in this region by Mr. Deville ?”—Page 461. 


Some useful reflections in regard to the comparative merits 
of gold seeking and other industry are indulged by our 
author, and they suit the experience of other countries as 
well as Brazil: 


“Tt is instructive to look at the widely-different results of the mineral 
and vegetable riches of the Empire. After Mexico and Peru, (before 
the discovery of Australian and Californian treasure,) Brazil furnished 
the largest quantum of hard currency to the commercial world. Here 
the diamond, the ruby, the sapphire, the topaz, and the rainbow-tinted 
opal sparkle in their native splendor. And yet so much greater are the 
riches of the agricultural productions of the Empire, that the annual sum 
received for the single article of coffee surpasses the results of eighty 
years’ yield of the diamond-mines. From 1740 to 1822, (the era of 
independence,) a period which was the most prosperous in diamond- 
mining, the number of carats obtained were two hundred and thirty- 
two thousand, worth not quite three and a half millions pounds sterling. 
The exports of coffee from Rio alone during the year 1851 amounted 
to £4,756,794! And when we add the sums obtained for the other 
great staples of sugar, cotton, seringa, (or the India-rubber,) dye-woods, 
and the productions of the immense herds of the South, we have, it is 
true, a better idea of the sources of wealth in Brazil, but only a faint 
conception of the vast resources of this fertile Empire.”—Page 462-3. 


Brazil produces only three millions yards of cotton goods 
though consuming a great many sltisane. An extensive 
cotton factory exists at Valencia, where the rattle of the 
looms, the din of machinery, and the garbs of the operatives 
suggest ideas of Lowell. The operatives are chiefly from 
the orphan asylum and foundling hospitals, are under good 
discipline, and compare in morals with the best of our fac- 
tories. A large part of the operations are condueted by 
negroes, and the foreman, himself, is a well trained negro. 
The most extensive buildings are being added, and everything 
is very prosperous. 

The anaconda of Brazil attains an enormous size, the 
largest reaching forty feet in length. A discription of one 
of them, and of his great exploits, is thus given by Dr. 
Gardiner, who is a reliable authority in the opinion of our 
author : 


“* Some weeks before our arrival at Sapé,’ writes Dr. G, ‘the favorite 
riding horse of Senhor Lagoeira, which had been put out to pasture 
not far from the house, could not be found, Fanaa strict search was 
made for it all over the fazenda. Shortly after this one of his vaqueiros, 
(herdsmen,) in going through the wood by the side of a small stream, 
saw ab enormous sucurujt suspended in the fork of a tree which hung 
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over the water. It was dead, but had evidentiy been floated down 
tilive by a recent flood, and, being in an inert state, it had not been 
able to extricate itself from the fork before the waters fell. It was 
dragged out to the open country by two horses, and was found to 
measure thirty-seven feet in length. On opening it, the bones of a 
horse in a somewhat broken condition, and the flesh in a half-digested 
state, were found within it: the bones of the head were uninjured. 
From these circumstances we concluded that the boa had swallowed 
the horse entire. In all kinds of snakes the capacity for ——— is 
prodigious. I have often seen one not thicker than my thumb swallow 
a frog as large as my fist; and I once killed a rattlesnake about four 
feet long, and of no great thickness, which had swallowed not less than 
three large frogs. I have also seen a very slender snake that frequents 
the roofs of houses swallow an entire bat three times its own Siduees 
If such be the case with these smaller kinds, it is not to be wondered 
at that one thirty-seven feet long should be able to swallow a horse, 
eee when it is known that previously to doing so it breaks the 

ones of the animal by coiling itself round it, and afterward lubricates 
it with a slimy matter, which it has the power of secreting in its 
mouth.”—Page 509. 


Pernambuco is the third city of Brazil, and is the greatest 
sugar mart in the Empire. Its population is 80 or 100,000. 
Everything—education, the press, bridges, water-works, 
paved streets, buildings, indicate great prosperity. It ex- 
ports $4,000,000 produce. Over three hundred sugar estates 
are scattered over the route of the proposed railway from 
Pernambuco to Joazeiro, a distance of seventy-five miles. 
We much regret that our author has not visited or described 
these estates, which must have furnished much useful and in- 
teresting material. Indeed, the chief defect of his volume, 
which covers so much space, is that it neglects the domestic 
condition of the rural inhabitants, and gives us so few views 
of their inner life and economy. Especially did we desire 
material upon the practical working of the sugar and coffee 
plantations, the discipline and treatment of the slaves, their 
condition, capacities, mode of labor, relation to the master, 
rate of increase, and a hundred other similar matters. A 
New England or Northern man visiting the South would 
have had his book full of all this, in which, however, the 

rain of truth in most cases would have been swallowed up 
in bushels of fables. Had Brazil been part of our South, we 
should have had “painted devils” enough portrayed in its 
slave fields, though not, perhaps, by our author, who seems, 
in general, to be a very just and fair man. Were the South 
a separate sovreignty like Brazil, it would happen that Yan- 
kee tourists might follow the example in the book before us. 

Nearly all of Brazil is adapted to the production of sugar, 
but it is grown chiefly on the seacoast. The total product of 
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Pernambuco in 1855 is stated at 140,000,000 pounds, or about 
half the crop of Louisiana. The same year the whole export 
of Brazil reached 254,000,000 Ibs. ! The price on the wharf 
varies from three for brown to five cents for pure white sugar. 
Pernambuco also exports about 6,000,000 pounds of cotton to 
England, which is better in quality than the average export- 
ed by us. Itis preferred by the Quakers, because erroneousl 
believed to be altogether produced by free labor. The whole 
cotton export of Brazil is about 21,000,000 pounds. An ac- 
count of the India Rubber product of Brazil will be found very 
interesting : 


“The use of the caoutchoue or gum-elastic was learned from the Omaguas, a 
tribe of Brazilian Indians. These savages used it in the form of bottles and 
syringes: (hence the name syring-tree.) It was their custom to present a bottle 
of it to every guest at the beginning of one of their feasts. e Portuguese 
settlers in Paré were the first who profited by turning it to other uses, convert- 
ing it into shoes, boots, hats, and garments. It was found to be specially ser- 
viceable in a country so much exposed to rains and floods, But of late the 
improvements in its manufacture have vastly extended its uses and made it 
essential to the health and comfort of the whole enlightened world. The abo- 
riginal name of this substance was cahuchu, the pronunciation of which is nearly 
preserved in the word caoutchouc. At Pard it is now generally called syringa, 
and sometimes borracha. It isthe product of the Siphilla elastica—a tree which 
grows to the height of eighty and sometimes one hundred feet. It generally 
runs up quite erect, forty or fifty feet, without branches. Its top is spreading, 
and is ornamented with a thick and glossy foliage. On the slightest incision 
the gum exudes, having at first the appearanse of thick, yellow cream. 

“The trees are generally tapped in the morning, and about a gill of the fluid 
is collected from one incision in the course of the day. It is caught in small 
cups of clay, moulded for the purpose with the hand. These are emptied, when 
full, into a jar. No sooner is this gum collected than it is ready for immediate 
use. Forms of various kinds, representing shoes, bottles, toys, de, are in 
readiness, made of clay. 

“When the rough + ae of Para are manufactured, it is a matter of economy 
to have wooden lasts. These are first coated with clay, so as to be easily with- 
drawn. A handle is affixed to the last for the convenience of working. The 
fluid is poured over the form, and a thin coating immediately adheres to the 
clay. The next movement is to expose the gum to the action of snoke. The 
substance ignited for this purpose is the fruit of the wassou-palm. This fumi- 
gation serves the double purpose of drying the gum and of giving it a darker 
color. When one coating is sufficiently hardened, another is added and smoked 
in turn. Thus, any thickness can be produced. It is seldom that a shoe receives 
more than a dozen coats. The work, when formed, is exposed to the sun. For 
a day or two it remains soft enough to receive permanent impressions. During 
this time the shoes are figured according to the fancy of the operatives, by the 
use of astyle or pointed stick. They retain their yellowish color for sometime 
after the lasts are taken out and they are considered ready for market. Indeed, 
they are usually sold when the gum is so fresh that the pieces require to be 
kept apart: hence, pairs of shoes are generally tied together and suspended on 
long poles. They may be seen daily at Para, suspended over the decks of the 
canoes that come down the river and on the shoulders of the men who deliver 
them to the merchants. Those who buy the shoes for exportation commonly 
stuff them with dried grass to preserve their extension. Various persons livin 
in the suburbs of Pard collect the caoutchoue and manufacture it on a smal 
seale. But it is from the surrounding forest-country, where the people are 
almost entirely devoted to this business, that the market is chiefly supplied. 
The gum may be gathered during the entire year; but it is more easily collected 
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and more serviceable during the dry season. The months of May, June, July, 
and August are especially devoted to its preparation. Besides great quantities 
of this substance which leave Par4 in other forms, there have been exported 
for some years past about three hundred thousand pairs of gum-elastic shoes 
annually. There are, however, some changes in the form of its ex on; 
and a few years ago a patent was taken out, by an American in Brazil, covering 
an invention for exporting caoutchouc in a liquid form. The Amazonian region 
now supplies, and probably will long continue to supply, in a great degree, 
the present and the rapidly increasing demand for this material. Several other 
trees—most of them belonging to the tribe Huphorbiacia—produce a similar 
gum; but none of them is likely to enter into competition with the India-rubber 
tree of Paré.”—Page 552-53. 

A mill for cleaning rice at Para is described. 

A description of the Amazon, and of its wondrous features, 
need not be reproduced, having been given before in the 
pages of the Review, when reviewing the labors of Herndon 
and others, or publishing the able contributions of Maury. 
Through the narrows of Obidos, this river of Hercules sends 
every second 550,000 cubical feet of water, being seven times 
as much as is discharged through the principal branch of the 
Ganges, and more than three times as much as is sent through 
the large Brahmapootra. The area of the Mississippi and its 
tributaries being 1,200,000 square miles, that of the Amazor 
is 2,230,000 square miles, (not including that of the Tocan- 
tins,) a space equal to two-thirds of Europe! 

The population of Brazil, as given in the Agricultor Bra- 
zileiro, reaches 7,040,000, and the ratio of slaves, as furnished 
by our consul, Mr. Petit, would be as follows: 


PROPORTION OF SLAVE TO FREE INHABITANTS. 


Rio Grande de Norte...... 1 to 7.221|Sergipe......... cocccece 1 “ 2.927 
GOyas....sesees evvccccce 1 “ 7.000| Piauhy....... o eeceeccces 1 “ 2,666 
Santa Catharina.......... 1 “ 5.000) Espirito Santo............ 1 “ 2.009 
Alagdas....... Ce cccecces 1 * 4.221} Corte.......+. eeeccccces 1 “ 2.409 
PATR. cc csccces eseeeeseee L “ 1,431] Rio de Janeiro..... cccces A * 1.181 
Mato Grosso..... SS ecccee 1 “ 3.400 


But this does not include all of the provinces in which the 
total slave population rises to about 3,000,000. 
On the subject of yellow fever, we extract: 


“It first appeared in Brazil in December, 1849, or January, 1850, 
and committed its greatest ravages in 1850, in the maritime provinces. 
It was especially violent at Para, Bahia, and Rio de Janeiro. Per- 
ambuco escaped. Bad as it was, the accounts of its ravages exaggera- 
ted. In the whole Empire of Brazil, the population of whieh is more 
than seven millions, there were from this disease, in 1850, in fourteen 
thousand deaths; and, according to the official reports, there were not 
= four thousand deaths from yellow fever in the city of Rio de 

aneiro—whose population is three hundred thonsand. Dr. Paulo 
Candido and Dr. Merrilles, who stand detervedly high in the medical 
professson, corroborate this statement. Dr. Lallemant, an eminent 
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German’ physician of the first professional ability at Rio exaggerates, it 
seems to us, both the number of cases and deaths :_ the former he places 
at one hundred thousand, and the latter at ten thousand—which seems 
to be utterly at variance with the statement of all the reports from 
other and equally credible sources. But, even admitting Dr. Lalle- 
mant’s figures, we can see how much less was the mortality than at 
New Orleans, (a city one-third the population of Rio,) where in the 
month of August, 1853, 5,269 perished from this fell disease. And 
yet it has been represented that the capital of Brazil is the most un- 
healthy place in the world! According to Dr. Lallemant, 475 died at 
Rio in 1851; 1,943 in 1852; 853 in 1853; and only four in 1854. 
In 1857 a few scores of cases occurred, but we have not the exact 
number at hand. 

“In 1854 the disease had entirely disappeared, and has not since 
shown itself until in the beginning of 1857, and in the month of March 
of that year it ceased.”—Page 600. 


We close the work of Messrs. Kidder & Fletcher with an 
extract from Dr. Rainey’s admirable memorial upon South 
American steamships, and shall afterwards proceed to intro- 
duce some statistical and other material from other sources. 


Says Dr. Rainey: 


“We see, from a generalization and combination of these tables and 
analysis, that our great advance in the Brazilian trade has arisen from 
imports instead of exports; whereas the trade of Great Britain has ad- 
vanced in both; and particularly in her exports, which were already 
large; the tendency being to enrich Great Britain and to impoverish 
us: that until 1850 her exports were stationary, while ours were in- 
creasing ; due, doubtless, to the superiority of our clipper-ships at that 

eriod, which placed us much nearer than England to Brazil: that she 
is now taking the coffee-trade away from us, and giving it to her own 
and other European merchants and shipping: that she is rivaling us in 
the rubber-trade: wholly distancing us in that of manufactnres: and 
that from 1850 to 1855 she has doubled a large trade of profitable ex- 
ports, and increased her aggregate imports aud exports two hundred 
and twenty-five per cent.; whereas it has taken us thirteen years to 
double a small trade, composed mostly of imports: it being evident 
that, with equal facilities, we could outstrip Great Britain in nearly all 
the elements of this Brazil trade, as we were doing for the ten years 
from 1840 to 1850.”—Page 619. 


In the volumes entitled Commercial Relations, lately pub- 
lished by the State Department at Washington, made up from 
official and other sources, and some degree, also, from the 
very reliable works of similar character, edited by John 
MacGreggor, of London, it is stated that Brazil produces more 
than half the coffee grown in the world. The crop of 1855 
being estimated thus: 
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ee EE ak 320,000,000 pounds. 
Lo ES Se 120,000,000“ 
St. Domingo.............65. 35,000,000“ 
Co a. 50,000,000 
Cuba and Porto Rico........ 20,000,000 « 
UE, avec Ho cg ethavenny 20,000,000 * 
BMIOIED ocep on occa ob te Rane 15,000,000“ 
SS re 9,000,000 “ 
British West India.......... 95,000,000 * 
sas nads os pdtida id Kae 5,000,000 * 
DMM Ss suse. .venhaeecth 599,000,000 « 


The aggregate commerce of Brazil with all the world, for 
1852, is stated thus: 
Imports—Franes. Exports—Franes, 


England............... 74,000,000 23,000,000 
ee ee 33,000,000 12,000,000 
United States.......... 24,000,000 71,000,000 
Hanse Towns.......... 12,000,000 3,000,000 
I tN dds 5 xans 6,000,000 7,000,000 
SE 6,000,000 8,000,000 
Switzerland............ BIGO. . anth aces 


We have at present no commercial treaty with Brazil, and 
Mr. Robert G. Scott, our consul at Rio, says, in a letter to 
the State Department, that our trade very greatly suffers from 
the system in force there which taxes our agricultural ge 
ductions more than any other, including even flour, and at 
the same time taxes the coffee that is taken in exchange 
higher than any other articles of export. He strongly urges 
a commercial treaty, reciprocal in its character, and founded 
upon the basis of justice and fairness: for the Consul thinks 
there must be an advantage to our trade growing out of the 
system of internal improvements which is being projected 
in Brazil, and believes that the right of navigation’ of its 
great rivers would also vastly add to that trade in connection 
with steam lines established from our ports. He concludes 
as follows, and so do we: 

“ No two countries in the world have greater mutual interests than this beau- 
tifal Empire and our own Republic: they are the two greatest and only two 

wers on the globe with negro slavery recognized and governed vy law. 

he first is exclusively an agricultural nation, and the last chiefly so. e each 
raise and produce what the other wants, and no where in the marts of commerce 
do the two countries come in competition with their respective products. We, 
therefore, cannot beeome rivals in trade, and everything induces us to become 
friends, and strengthen more and more our commercial relations. We are too 
far apart even to have those jealousies and misunderstandings so common among 
contiguous or neighboring nations. The government of Brazil is a constitutional 
empire in theory, but has a constitution as liberal and laws as free as a repub- 
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lie, in fact. We wish to trade with Brazil on fair terms and with the advantage 
of at least some reciprocity, but in so doing not to be invideously selected as a 
nation to fill the stem of her treasury, without some equivalent.”* 





THE CHARACTER AND CAUSES OF THE CRISIS. 


Tue periodical press mistakes the instruments for the au- 
thors of existing social evils, and vents its wrath upon banks 
and brokers with as little reason as the cur who pursues and 
snaps at the stones which wanton boys cast at him. Exces- 
sive trade, aided by railroads, steamships, mails, and tele- 
rraphs, and other modern facilities of intercommunication, 
1ave paralyzed productive industry, and made half of Chris- 
teridom one great gambling shop. Want of permanency and 
fixedness of property have begotten excessive trade. Mod- 
ern legislation has made everything vendible, and every spe- 
cies of property unstable. Men find that labor entails pov- 
erty upon them, and that the keen encounter of the wits 
that trade requires and begets, opens up the only avenue to 
fortune. All success in life, and all virtue, merit, and res- 
pectability depend on reversing the christain rule of morality, 
and depriving others of the fruits of their labors, without 
laboring for them in, return. The most pious Christian of our 
day thinks that man most meritorious, who makes the largest 
profits, and him most contemptible, who labors most for 
others, and least for himself. Great merchants, great profes- 
sional men, and great artists are considered meritorious and 
respectable, exactly in proportion to the injustice which the 
perpetrate on their fellow-men, by exchanging the least possi- 





* A writer in the New Orleans Delta, understood to be Wm. Mann, Esq., late 
Secretary of Legation in Brazil, has ably presented the subject of our commer- 
cial relations with Brazil. He asks: 


“Why is it that while we enjoy reciprocity treaties of the most liberal char- 
acter with every Page Duchy, Principality, and Kingdom in Europe, our Min- 
isters have failed hitherto in negotiating a convention with that great and 
prosperous State, having a population of 8,000,000, and an area equal to that 
of our own country? Why is it we have been foiled in seeuring the opening of 
the Amazon, whose immense valley, possessing elements of prosperity and 
wealth no where excelled, still continues to be withheld from the uses and bene- 
fits of commeree? Why is it that our relations generally with that great slave 
empire, with which the South ought in justice to draw close the bonds of alli- 
ance, are on so precarious a footing? The answer to these questions is obvious. 
The Federal Government has been altogether too busily engaged in negotiating 
reciprocity treaties, exclusively beneficial to Northern trade and Northern pro- 
ductions, to have any time to bestow upon South American affairs. Mr. Marey, 
it is true, sent a Minister to Brazil, with instructions to demand the opening of 
the Amazon, and to insist upon the necessity of a treaty, but as the Adminis- 
tration subsequently manifested utter indifference on the subject, the Brazilian 
Government supposed, and was right in supposing, that Mr. Marcy had retracted 
from the position thus assumed, and paid no further attention to the demands of 
our Minister.” 
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ble amount of their own labor for the largest possible amount 
of other people’s labor. Natural equity and christian moral- 
ity, alike, dictate that “men should bear equal burdens, labors, 
and inconveniences for others, that they require others to bear 
for them.” But trade teaches and practices the reverse of all 
this, and most of modern social systems incite and necessitate 
men to eschew labor and follow trade or professions, or else 
to become, like the working men of Western Europe and the 
North, despised and neglected paupers. 

In such societies, all merit, success, and respectability arise 
from the pan of injustice, and to do wrong to others is 
considered the only moral duty. It is this false and iniquit- 
ous social system which begets banks as instruments where- 
with men of business capacities tax and oppress the labormg 
poor. But if banks and bankers were put down, other instru- 
ments of injustice would be employed, for we find the present 
pecuniary panic, bankruptcy, son distress, exactly co-exten- 
sive with trading society, no matter what the currency sys- 
tem. Banks, or no banks, distress prevails wherever trade 
predominates. 

Vienna and St. Petersburg, because they are trading com- 
munities, feel society rocking to its base as sensibly as Lon- 
don, Paris, and New York. 1e credit system, as it is called, 
is ten times as much advanced by gold and silver, which have 
a universal currency, as by bank paper, whose circulation and 
credit are extremely limited, Why not rather abuse railroads, 
mails, steamships, telegraphs, and gold and silver, than banks. 
They are all instruments of mischief in the hands of trade, 
and banks far less potent for harm than either of the others. 

That existing social evils are the outgrowth of excessive 
trade, is proved as clearly by the prosperity of countries 
where there is but little trade, as by the general bankruptcy 
of those where it prevails, Eastern Europe, Africa, most of 
Asia, and the Southern States of America, are quite as pros- 
perous as usual. In the latter countries properties are more 
fixed and permanent, agriculture the prevailing pursuit, and 
hence trae is chiefly confined to the mere exchange of the 
annual products of land and other capital, instead of having 
everything a mere gambling stock to allure men from the 
paths of industry to those of traffic, bargaining, and specula- 
tion. The history of the past leaves no doubt as to the causes 
or the remedies for the present. 

There were no paupers, no bankruptcies, no want of em- 
ployment for laborers, and but little trade in feudal times; 
for properties were fixed in the hands of the generous, the 
noble, the brave, and the pious, and the sharp witted specula- 
tor found no room, and no opportunity for the exercise of his 
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detestable faculties. The King, the Barons, and the Catholie 
Church held almost all property as trustees for mankind, and 
they were faithful to their trusts. The brave did often con- 
quer the weak and timid, but never oppressed them ; for true 
courage is as lenient and generous as trade and cunning are 
rapacious and exacting. 

‘amines were equally unknown in times of remote an- 
tiquity, and trade so detested as to be considered the appro- 
priate pursuit of slaves only. Seeing the evils which it is 
now inflicting on mankind, we think the occasion rather 
opportune for reviving the opinions of the ancients, than 
for stigmatising them as narrow prejudices. 

Until the liberation of the villeins and serfs of Europe, 
and the confiscation of church lands, property had been the 
common if not the equal possession of all. Now the cunning 
and the idle monopolise it, and wallow in luxury, whilst the 
laboring, who produce everything valuable, are —S 
Mayor Wood drew a faithful and exact picture of New Yor 
society, and New York is a favorable specimen and epitome 
of all free society. Its citizens are quite as oe as 

enerous, as moral, and intellectual as any in christendom. 
PTs her social system, not her people, rich or poor, who are 
at fault. 

Trade is afflicting mankind with evils wide spread and in- 
tolerable, and the causes of those evils should be probed with 
relentless hand to the very bottom. Banks and speculators 
are the most obvious and disgusting efflorescence of the 
gangreous sore that afflicts society, occasions the suspension 
of its healthy action and vitality, and threatens its speedy 
dissolution, but they are superficial symptoms, not the seat or 
causes of disease. 

If there were nothing to trade for, there would be no trade, 
and without trade no bankrupteies, and no advantage could 
be taken by the cunning and idle of the simple minded and 
laboring. Then capital would be the possession of industry. 
Now industry creates all capital; and cunning, by means of 
trade or skill, exploitates and accumulates it. \ Property, 
in this trading age, never being found in the hands of those 
who by their labor create it, has given rise to the apothegm 
of the socialists, that “property is robbery.” 

The reason, the philosophy of man, when it attempts to ae- 
count for, to originate, to build up, always errs, blunders, 
and mistakes, because man’s phiissophy: like himself, is 
firiite, whilst the cireumstances which he proposes to compre- 
hend, to speculate about, and to act on, are infinite. His in- 
stinct, his intuitive judgment, never errs, because that is a 
propulsion of nature, a dictate of Providence, a voice from 
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above, the reason of God. Yes, God reasons through their 
instincts—for bees and ants, and man, too, has instincts, rays 
of the Divine intellect, though too often clouded, obseured, 
and misdirected by his dale reason, his narrow, erring, 
charlatanic philosophy. 

In feudal times, human reason or philosophy found the 
world a series of subordinations. It proposed to destroy that 
series, and make all men equals. It has only sueceeded in 
80 aggavating inequalities, chat all the laborious are pinched 
or starving, whilst those who work little or none are indulgin 
in luxuries that would have shamed Liecullus. Human phi- 
losophy found property then in the hands of a few, who held 
it in trust for all, and proposed to destroy what is called a 
monopoly, by making the acquisition of property equall 
open to all. It has succeeded eminently in destroying equi- 
table trusts, which were as old, in some form, as man, which 
God, nature, and human instincts had established, and build- 
ing up in their stead private properties, which are the closest 
and most detestable monoply the world has ever seen. ‘The 
noble, the priest, and the Bes have disappeared or been 
shorn of their fair proportions, and the boss, the miser, and 
speculator have taken their places. The lions are no more, 
but the hungry, rapacious wolves are upon us. Now, this 
same presumptious, sinful philosophy, viewing its own handi- 
work, exclaims, “all property is robbery.” Property, such 
as you have made it, “is robbery,” but not such as it existed 
when you begun your experiments, nor as it now exists in 
countries where it continues in its old, natural, and God or- 
dained forms. Human philosophy has been tinkering at so- 
ciety for three or four centuries, and has nearly destroyed 
that portion which it proposed to benefit. 

In America we hope and believe that society has still abun- 
dant recuperative energy, and that human instinct has already 
begun to remedy the evils inflicted by human py. 
Men feel, see, and intuitively apply remedies for social evils 
long before they comprehend their nature and causes. Thus, 
blatant democracy, whilst denouncing entails, ¢0 nomine, is 
busy in restoring them in various new and salutary forms. 
The forty acres, with houses, stock, furniture, &e., which are 
called homesteads, and exempted from liability to debt, in 
many of our Northern States, limit the range and the rava- 
ges of trade, and are admirable forms of entail. They beget 
actual equality by multiplying ee and preventing land 
monopoly. The prevalent legislation securing to married wo- 
men their property, free from the debts, control, or liabilities 
of their husbands, and the settlements, so common, on mar- 
ried women, in the absence of legislation, are also salutary 
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measures of entail, which give fixedness to property, and pre- 
serve it from being wrecked in the absorbing maelstrom of 
trade. The exemption of limited amounts of property, of fur- 
niture, and tools of trade, are likewise conservative measures, 
which lessen the gambling stock which is attracting men from 
labor to mere bargain making. The abolition of imprison- 
ment for debt curtails very greatly the boasted credit system, 
and has been found by experience to be a wise and salutary 
measure. The proposed exemption of a few slaves from exe- 
cution is generally popular at the South, and will be highly 
conservative by making properties in slaves more desirable 
and numerous. 

A system of small entails, like that of Judea, is eminently 
democratic and conservative. It prevents undue accumula- 
tion, averts the ravages of trade, produces proximate equality 
of conditions, and attaches men to government py making 
property, which it protects, a permanent and reliable institu- 
tion. 

All modern improvements tend to centralise wealth in a 
few large cities, and to aggregate it in a few hands in those 
cities, to increase the power of capital over labor, and to 
make millionaires of the few and paupers of the many. This 
tendancy is less felt at the South because we have less trade, 
but even with us lands and negroes are slowly accumulating 
in fewer hands. 

The legislation, of which we have been writing, is a slow 
and unconscious return to the old order of things, the onl 
practical corrective of the alarming and heart-rending evils 
of the day. To destroy excess in the credit system, to get 
rid of banks, brokers, and speculators, we must remove the 
pabulum that generates yi sustains them. Great part of 
the world is a mighty gambling-house. Take away the stakes 
and the gambling will cease. We must give greater security 
and fixedness to small properties. Make properties more 
numerous. Diminish the power of capital by preventing its 
undue concentration and aggregation. And prevent panics, 
bankruptcies, and the turning out of employment of the labor- 
ing poor, by ii, 8 by the roots, the causes which gene- 
rate these evils. e must. do all this, or else we shall have 
bloody social revolutions such as the world has never wit- 
nessed. We fear that the appropriate remedies have in many 
cases been delayed already too long. A few months will de- 
termine this question, and remove our anxiety or realize our 
me EE 

e whole matter may be summed up in few words. Phi- 
losophy has been teaching, for some centuries, that “it is the 
duty of everybody to cheat everybody,” and if men were “ let 
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alone,” not “ governed so much,” everybody, by competition, 
(cheating,) or, what the French eall “ exploitation,” (which is 
a politer but not half so expressive aterm as the Saxon “cheat,”) 
would get rich, crime would cease, and the world need no more 
government. Well, great part of the world has tried the 
system, and just that part of the world has become, socially, 
morally, economically, and politically bankrupt. It is dis- 
covered, at last, that Trade, (and in the sense we employ the 
term, all men are equally and earnestly engaged in it, for all 
are trying to get the better of each other;) we say, it is at 
last discovered that trade (“swapping jackets”) will not feed, 
clothe, and support mankind. “Man must, despite the dis- 
coveries, inventions, and teachings of philosophy, still earn 
his bread in the sweat of his face.” 

To properly limit, and restrict trade, alias cheating, alias 
free competition, or exploitation, we must adopt a modified 
system of entails. We rejoice that our instinct, despite our 
philosophy, is impelling us in that direction. 





THE EARLY TIMES OF LOUISIANA. 
NO. I, 


The notes whieh follow, and which, in part, are scarcely reduced into comely 
shape, were collected by the editor in 1851, and were intended as the basis of 
a history of Louisiana, which he had in contemplation. That intention having 
been abandoned these notes may not be without interest and value to the read- 
ers of the Review, even in their present crude condition. 


The territory now embraced under the title of Louisiana, 
constitutes but a very inconsiderable portion of that immense 
and splendid domain, which at one time, in the hands of 
France, extending from the great lakes on the north to the 
Gulf of Mexico, and eastward and westward of the Missis- 
sippi to an undefined extent, covered the fairest and best 
portion of the present American Union. 

Although Hernando de Soto, a cavalier of Spain, had, as 
early as 1540, traversed a large portion of this territory, and 
sealed his own romantic career in its midst, so little of it was 
known to Europeans that as late as 1672, one hundred and 
eighty years after the eet of America, the French in 
Canada for the first time learned of the existence of the Mis- 
sissippi, which the Indians vaguely described to them as in 
the neighborhood of the great lakes, ranning north and south, 
through magnificent forest, yet unvisited by the foot of the 
white man. This river they called the Namesi-se-pou, or 
river of fishes, and its mouth was supposed to be in the Ver- 
million sea, between Mexico and California. 
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De Soto, a soldier of fortune, first enlisted under the ban- 
ner of Pizarro, and won distinguished renown upon the plains 
of Peru, under that bloody and unscrupulous conqueror. 
Fired with the dreams of conquest, and glory, and wealth, 
which the New World seemed to open, he returned to Spain 
and had the address to be appointed Governor of Cuba and 
Adilantado of Florida, a region which Narvaez had but 
lately added to Spain. Never did brighter and more glowing 
visions light up the heart of man than those of this brave 
knight when he landed upon the coasts of Florida with a 
thousand trusty followers, whose spirits were as hopeful and 
bouyant as his own. In the gallant fleet, which anchored in 
the Bay of Santo Spirita, (Tampa Bay, Pickett 2,) came steel 
clad warriors, whose hearts had borne the storm of a hundred 
battles, cavaliers and gentlemen of the highest and proudest 
lineage in Castile, youthful aspirants for fame and fortune, 
and all such as were dazzled by the renown of the leader or 
the stirring allurements of the enterprise. The fame of the 
New World had spread wide in Europe, and excited an en- 
thusiasm for adventure which reached through every rank and 
condition of society, from the highest to the lowest. It was 
something akin to the spirit we have seen aroused in our own 
day, though infinitely stronger and deeper, and which threat- 
ened to depopulate whole regions of our country in the un- 
ceasing tide which flowed toward the golden strands and 
placers of the Pacific coast. 

In that splendid army, which plunged into the wildernesses of 
Florida, was provided everything which the enormous wealth 
and enlarged experience of the great captain had procured. 
Helmets, and shields, and breastplates, and coats of steel 
— the ee of the soldiers, whilst swords, Biscayan 

ances, arquebuses, cross bows, and a St of artillery, were 
the sure and terrible weapons of offensive warfare which 
seemed to make them invincible in such a field. Between 
two and three hundred cavaliers, mounted upon swift Anda- 
lusian steeds, led the advance. Wagon trains, laden with 
provisions for two years, and droves of cattle made up the 
rear. Artisans abounded in the camp, men of science with 
hilosophieal impliments and crucibles for refining gold. 

oary monks and priests, with robes, and relics, and sacra- 
mental utensils for the conversion of the savage race, con- 
trasting oddly with or and bloodhound to effect their 
conquest, and handcufts, chains, and collars to secure their 
submission. 

There is nothing recorded in history, ancient or modern, 
more romantic, and yet terribly disastrous, than the wander- 
ings of this heroic little army through the trackless and al- 

3 
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most interminable wilderness, which continued to open before 
them. Aided by the notes and descriptions of those who 
accompanied the expedition, which were afterwards publish- 
ed, and are handed down to us, unreliable as they often are, 
we are enabled to trace out their route with great precision. 
Relics, which were left by them in the hands of the Indians, 
assist us on the way. 

Encompassed by dangers and difficulties, sufficient to appal 
the stoutest natures, struggling at times with famine and pes- 
tilence, misled by faithless guides, and fearful of momentary 
ambushes, and engaging in sanguinary struggles with a sleep- 
less, fierce, and merciless Indian foe, nt , with Roman 
courage, to dispute, in pitched battles or fortified towns, every 
foot of their advance, De Soto and his followers pursued 
their devious wanderings through Florida and Georgia, Ala- 
bama and Mississippi, in the vain search for those precious 
metals, of which the New World was supposed to be but one 
great repository. Reaching the Mississippi river in May, 
1541, after spending two years in the wilderness, De Soto 
was the first of Europeans to stand upon its magnificent 
banks.* The river was crossed, and another year was passed 
in the deep defiles of Arkansas, where the same melancholy 
disasters and disappointments were shared at every step. 
Heartbroken, at last, by a train of misfortunes which seemed 
to have no limit, the great captain saw every vision of wealth 
and empire rudely dissipated, and realized, in all its fulness, 
the terrible extent of that infatuation of which he had been 
the victim. He determined to return to the Mississippi with 
the view of constructing brigantines, to communicate with 
Cuba, and reached the river at the town of Guachaya below 
the Arkansas. At this point ended the chapter of his woes. 
A slow and malignant fever relieved him of that life which 
had lost its charm and relish, and opened for him a grave - 
which had no terrors. Calling around him his officers and 
soldiers, he bid them an affectionate farewell, exhorted them 
to stand by each other, and by Moscoso, whom he nominated 
as his successor. 

The expedition plunged again into the wilderness west of 
the Mississippi with the view of reaching Mexico, and thus 
returning to Spain. Finding this impracticable in its then 
condition, they returned, after six months, to the river, at a 
point fifty miles higher up than the place of De Soto’s death, 
and began the construction of brigantines. Everything of 
iron that remained in the ship, down to the chains and saddle 
stirrups, were used in the construction, whilst Indian mantels 





* As to De Vaca’s claims, see Pickett’s History of Alabama, vol. 1, p. 56. 
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and the bark of trees sufficed for sails and rigging. Three 
hundred and twenty Spaniards alone remained to embark in 
these seven brigantines, which, as they sailed down the river, 
were pursued by the Indians, who did not desist fromthe fierce 

ursuit until the sea itself had been gained, their chief send- 
ing to the Spaniards his last bold farewell—*“ Tell your coun- 
trymen that you have been pursued by Quigualtauqui alone ; 
if he had been better assisted by his peers, none of you would 
have survived to tell the tale.” After nearly two more months 
of privations and dangers on the ocean, Moscoso reached the 
river Panuco, on the Tisstiet coast, in September, 1543, and 
not long after the city of Mexico, being received with wonder, 
admiration, and sympathy. 

One hundred and twenty years had passed away since the 
solitudes of the Western wilds were broken upon by the foot- 
steps of civilized men, and even the vague traditions of De 
Soto seemed to have faded away, or been recorded among the 
fabulous stories of the past, when a Jesuit priest, engaged in 
the exploration of Lake Superior, ota from the Indian 
tribes with whom he conversed, contradictory reports of a 
great Western river. That priest was Allouez. Denesion 
to Canada he was dispatched with Dalton and Marquette to 
establish a mission upon the lake, and then the good Fathers 
heard new and more definite accounts of the newt oe stream 
which filled the imaginations of the Indians. Marquette, the 
most enterprising of the three, determined upon its explora- 
tion, thus adding to the empire of the Jesuits, and the domin- 
ion of the French King. Associated with one Joliet, a Cana- 
dian trader, five hat Eeentiaanan, and several Indian guides, 
he left the station on the shores of Mackinaw, ascended Green 
bay in birch canoes, worked his way up Fox river to the high- 
est navigable point, and crossed the portage to the banks of 
of the Wisconsin. Deserted by their guides, the party de- 
scended the Wisconsin, and in seven days floated upon the 
magnificent waters of the Mississippi, (June 17, 1673,) which 
they descended as low down as the mouth of the Arkansas. 
At this point the Father paused, being satisfied that the 
course of the river was towards the Mexican Gulf, and being 
afraid of the Spaniards, who claimed jurisdiction in that 
quarter. He returned to his missionary labors, whilst Joliet 
hastened with news of the discovery to Quebec, where it was 
received with admiration almost bordering upon incredulity. 

A mightier spirit, however, than either the priest or the 
merchant had been lured to the Western World, and soon 
stood upon the shores of the great Lakes, projecting vast en- 
terprises, and preparing for their execution. Robert Cavalier 
de La Salle, a man of humble extraction, though educated in 
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the schools of the Jesuits, had come to Canada in order to 
push his fortunes by conducting trading enterprises among 
the Indians. His trading houses multiplied upon the fron- 
tiers, whilst his richly laden canoes ascended the rapids. of 
the St. Lawrence and other rivers. Of a bold and specula- 
tive turn of mind, the dull routine of trade did not long satisfy 
him, but looking out upon the boundless waters of the great 
Lakes, the conception fired his brain that at their western ex- 
tremities they were the receptacle of waters which found 
their mouths in the Chinaseas. Returning to France he suc- 
ceeded, through the influence of Count Frontinac, in obtain- 
ing the command of a fort, which the French had erected on 
the eastern extremity of Lake Ontario, together with the 
seizin of a large tract of land around it. He is even said to 
have obtained a patent of nobility of some sort as a stimulant 
to the new and stirring discoveries upon which he was about 
to enter, and which he had promised, in his declaration, “ I 
think I may affirm that the Mississippi draws its source some- 
where in the vicinity of the Celestial Empire, and that France 
will not only be the mistress of all the territory between the 
St. Lawrence and the Mississippi, but will command the trade 
of China, flowing down the new and mighty channel which 
I shall open to the Gulf of Mexico.* 

La Salle set immediately about the construction of a bark, 
which he called the Griffin, of sixty tons burden, which was 
launched near the present site of Buffalo, in New York, and 
begun to plow the waters of Lake Erie. On board of her 
were embarked La Salle, Tonti, an Italian, a man of great 
courage and capacity, Hennepin, a monk, with several others 
of the Recollect Order, sixty sailors, hunters, and soldiers. 
Passing through Detroit, the strait at the head of Lake Erie, 
this second Argo dashed into the waters of another lake which 
received the name of St. Clair. From thence they passed into 
Huron, through the length of that lake, by the straits of Mack- 
inaw, into Lake Michigan and Green bay, which terminated, 
after twenty days, the limits of the first exploration. On her 
return voyage the Griffin was shipwrecked. 

Landed at Green Bay, La Salle and his company navigated 
Lake Michigan, in bark canoes, to a missionary station at the 
mouth of the St. Joseph’s, whence they crossed to a branch of 
the Illinois river, which they descended into the main stream, 
on whose banks they constructed a fort, below the present 
limits of Peoria. 

Interrupted in the progress of his discoveries by the want 
of provisions, the indomitable chief returned several times to 





* Gayarre, 
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Frontenac, where, having collected a new company, in the 
winter of 1681-82 he returned to the Illinois, constructed a 
small barge, and forthwith commenced the descent of the 
reat river to its mouth, being the first to plant the banner of 
‘rance in these new and unexplored countries, which, in honor 
of the reigning sovereign, received the name of Louisiana. 

In the proces verbal, or act of taking possession, which has 
only lately been published, the Mississippi is called the River 
Colbert, a grateful act of acknowledgment on the part of La 
Salle of the distinguished services rendered to him by that 
liberal minister, but one which had no influence upon the 
name of the river. The process concludes with an interestin 
account of the close of the adventure. On the 6th of April 
they discovered the three channels or mouths of the river, and 
landed on the bank of the most western, three leagues from 
the mouth. . From this point explorations of the middle chan- 
nel and of the shores of the Gulf were conducted, and having 
discovered a dry point near the mouth, not exposed to inunda- 
tions, a cross was erected, and a column with the arms of 
France, and the inscription Louis Le Grand, roi de France et 
de Navarre, regne, Le Neuviéme Avril, 1682. After the erec- 
tion of the column, the whole party being under arms, and 
chanting Te Deums, ete., and after a national salute, M. de 
La Salle proceeded in a loud voice to declare that, being the 
first of Europeans who have descended or ascended the said 
river, and having the consent of the Chaoanons, Chikachas, 
Kious, Molantees, Illinois, Mesingameas, Natchez, Koraos, 
etc., with whom he had formed alliances, he took possession, 
in the name of his Majesty, of all the country, seas, harbors, 
ports, bays, straits, nations, eoples, provinces, cities, towns, 
villages, mines, minerals, fisheries, streams, and rivers from 
the mouth of the great River St. Louis, or Ohio, to the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

The object of his first expedition being accomplished, La 
Salle returned to Canada and soon after to France for the 
third time, where the fame of his brilliant discoveries gave 
him a ready audience at court, and procured for him the 
command of an expedition which was speedily fitted out for 
the colonization of Louisiana, and which consisted of a frigate 
and three other ships, on which were embarked five eg 
twelve gentlemen, one hundred soldiers, hired mechanics, 
agricultural laborers, furnished with tools and implements, the 
Thole number being two hundred and eighty men. 

From the time of the sailing of this expedition a chapter of 
misfortunes followed in quick succession. Disagreements be- 
tween Beaujeu, the Naval Commander, and la Salle pre- 
vented all chance of corporation. One of the vessels was 
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shipwrecked, containing all the implements and tools neces- 
sary to the colony. A bay upwards of one hundred miles to 
the westward of the Mississippi was mistaken for Appala- 
chicola Bay, on the coast of Florida, and thus for many weeks, 
the vessels were beaten by the waves of the Gulf of Mexico 
still farther and farther from the object of their search. 
Satisfied at last of the fatal mistake, Beaujeu refused to return 
eastward, except upon conditions with which La Salle would 
not comply, and a landing was effected on a bay called by 
him St. Louis, but now believed to be the Matagorda Bay in 
Texas. From this point expeditions were sent out in search 
of the river, and a fort was erected on the spot. 

The fate of the expedition may be briefly told: two of the 
ships returned to France and the other was wrecked ; wasted 
by privation, disease, and the climate, thirty-six persons at 
last were the sole remnants. Every attempt to find the river 
had proved abortive, and no succors were received from 
France. Leaving a small company at the fort, which were 
broken up and scattered by the Indians and Spaniards, a few 
only surviving, La Salle, at the head of eighteen or twenty 
men, formed the desperate resolution of returning to the 
Illinois, to receive assistance from Tonty, who had been left in 
command at that point, and send intelligence to France. In 
this attempt he perished during a mutiny of his own men. 

After the failure of La Salle in the effort to plant a colony 
on the banks of the Mississippi, France was too much occu- 
= with the war in which she was plunged with her moe 

ors to give further attention to this darling scheme, and it 
was not until 1698, that Iberville, who had been engaged in 
active service in Canada, persuaded the Count of Pondhartrain, 
Minister of War, to fit out a fleet for the purpose of carrying 
out the plans of La Salle. A company of marines, and two 
hundred settlers, including women and children, and for a 
large part Canadians, embarked at Rochelle. In seventy-two 
days they arrived at the Island of St. Domingo where the 
vessel remained for a short time. On the twenty-fifth of 
January the fleet cast anchor before the Island now known 
at St. Rose, not far from Pensacola, but were not permitted 
by the Spanish officer in command to came into port. 
Proceeding northwardly they came to an Island now known 
as Dauphin, but called by the French, from the number of 
bones found upon it, Massacre Island. Soon after, they made 
the pass between Horn and Ship Islands, but finding the 
water very shallow, turned their course towards the Chande- 
leurs, two Islands which received this name either from bein 
approached on candlemas day, or from being covered with 
myrtles out of which the French manufactured candles. After 
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making soundings the vessels made the passage between Ship 
and Cat Island, the latter so called for the numbers of that 
animal found upon it. Two of the frigates however, were 
obliged to remain at the Chandeleur Islands, and the third 
returned to St. Domingo. 

Beginning to construct huts upon Ship Island, Iberville 
sent out a party who, discovered a number of Indians of the 
Biloxi tribe on the Bay of Pascagoula, who fled at first, but 
were soon persuaded to terms of intercourse and friendship. 
Other Indians of the Bayagoulés were seen, who were on an 
expedition against the Mobilians towards the east. The 
French fitted out a barge, and proceeded without delay in 

uest of the Mississippi, the mouth of which they entered on 

e fifth day, though it was not until the Indians presented 
indubitable evidences of La Salle and Tonti’s visit that Iber- 
ville felt assured that he had not mistaken the river for some 
other. Ascending the Mississippi, they passed the Bayous 
now known as Plaquimines and tiepabse, and finally, reach- 
ed the bend known as Point Coupee, and another supposed 
to be opposite the mouth of Red river, over which there was 
a portage, called by the French portage de la Croix, from the 
fact of a cross being placed there to define the limits of the 
ascent. Having commenced the descent of the river, Bien- 
ville proceeded to the sea and to the anchorage of Ship Island, 
where he found Iberville, who had floated down a bayou 
which he had discovered into Lakes Mauripas and Doukilie 
train (so called after the two Ministers of that name.*) 

Having failed to find, at a bay which he called the St Louis, 
and which was carefully examined for the purpose, sufficient 
draft of water, Bienville determined upon a permanent settle- 
ment at Biloxi, where having built a fort with four bastions, 
mounted with twelve cannons, he returned to France, leaving 
the command to Bienville and Sauvolle with a force of twenty- 
five men.+ 





* Charlevoux thus speaks of the early navigation of the yap (1720.) 
One is obliged to use pettiaugres instead of canoes of bark, that is trunks of trees 
made hollow, but which are very clumsy, and are managed as we please. I am 
in one which is made of a walnut tree so narrow that it will not bear a sail, and 
my conductors accustomed to the little paddles, which they use in the canoes, 
find it difficult to use the oars. Add to this if the wind is a little fresh, the 
— comes into the pettiaugre, and this frequently happens at this season of 

e year. 

+ The late M. d’Tberville says Charlevoix, being come as high as the Natchez, 
found this country so charming and so advantageously situated that he thought 
he could find no better situation for the metropolis of the new colony. He traced 
out the plan of it, and intended to call it Rosalie, which was the name of Madam 
le Duchesse de Ponchartrain. It is certain, he adds, we must begin a settlement 
nearer the sea; but if Louisiana ever becomes a flourishing colony as may very 
well happen, I am of opinion that they cannot find a better situation for the 
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Bienville not inactive, visited Pascagoula river, where he 
found a bar of six feet water, and eight leagues up, villages 
of the Pascagoula, Biloxi, and Mocktoboys. He also went 
to Mobile, and by land to Pensacola. He heard, about the 
same time, of the visit of two Englishmen who had been in- 
otigeting the Indians against each other. 

iloxi was visited by some missionaries from the Illinois, 
who heard of a French settlement there. Bienville also ex- 
_— again Mauripas and Pontchartrain to the portage of 
anchac.* The Ouachitas, on the Lafourche, being very fierce, 
prevented his descent of the Lafourche to the sea. Returning, 
an English ship of sixteen guns, Capt. Barr, was discovered in 
the river, an expedition to that quarter being intended from 
Carolina. Bienville falsely told the Captain it was not the 
Mississippi, but that river was further to the west, whereupon 
the English turned back, which fact has giyen name to the 
place.t A French engineer on the ship, proposed secretly 
to Bienville to introduce 400 families of Huguenots from Caro- 
lina, if religious liberty were allowed, but the King, to whom 
the proposal was rove answered that he had not expelled 
these Protestants from France to form a republic of them in 
America. The river which he descend to the sea was found 
to have eleven feet on the bar. 

Iberville returned to Louisiana, 7th December, 1699, with 
two ships of war, and several gentlemen of distinction among 
whom were Le Seur, who had come to make a settlement on 
the Mississippi, and work some mines, he had discovered. 
Sixty Canadians also arrived. 

Iberville, informed of the En~!"-h attempt, set about set- 
tling the river in two shallops of fifty men each, sending 
Bienville to procure Indian guides to a place above inun- 
dation. These fixed upon a ridge eighteen leagues from the 





capital than in this place. It is not subject to the inundation of the river. The 
air is pure, and the country very extensive; the soil is fit for every thing and 
well watered ; it is not too far from the sea, and nothing hinders ships from 
coming hither; lastly it is near all the places where according as appears, there 
is any design to make settlements. 

*Soon after the discovery of the Mississippi by La Salle, the hunters strayed 
to its banks, and the missionaries from Canada located themselves among the 
tribes of its tributary waters of the Illinois, and the waters down to the Missis- 
sippi banks. Father Davion resided where now stands Fort Adams, between 
Bayou Sara and Natchez. 

+ The English party on the Mississippi were sent by Daniel Coxe, of New 
fa proprietor of the immense grant from Charles L., of England to Sir Robert 
Heath in 1627. 

¢ Le Seur was a geologist, who came to examine a greenish earth or ochre 
found on the banks of the Mississippi. He went up to the Falls of Antony, up 
St. Peters river, and his cargo of ochre came down to Biloxi, and went to France. 
It proved of no importance, and the mine was abandoned. 
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sea, on which a fort was built. The brothers proceeded to the 
Natchez and Tensas nations, and separated, Bienville with 
St. Dennis taking his course up Red river, to watch the 
Spaniards, and Iberville to the fleet, where he learned that 
the Governor of Pensacola had visited Ship Island, and pro- 
tested against its oceupaney asa part of Mexico and Spain. 
Bienville spent several weeks upon the Red and Ouachita 
rivers, and hearing of no Spanish settlements returned to the 
fort on the Mississippi, of which he took command. _Iber- 
ville returned again to France. Sauvolle soon after died of 
fever; and Bienville took command. The garrison at fort 
Biloxi was reduced by sickness, to sixty men, leaving only 
one hundred and fifty in the Colony.* 

On returning, Iberville iscetanded Bienville to abandon 
Biloxi, and remove the forces to Mobile river, which he did, 
leaving twenty men, under Boisbriant, at the former place. 
On the 16th of January, 1701, Bienville began a settlement 
on Mobile river eighteen leagues from the sea, and soon after 
Ibberville returned from France in a frigate, finding twenty- 
one feet or more of water at the pass; he again returned to 
France. The French of Louisiana were permitted to buy 
provisions in the ports of Mexico, being in great stress, and 
the Governor of Pensacola courteously offered to administer 
to their necessities. In this manner having received ship- 
ments from Vera Cruz, a vessel also arrived most timely from 
France with provisions and seventeen passengers. Bienville 
made an expedition against the Alibamons, to punish them for 
the murder of speaiill renchmen, on the 3rd of January, 1704, 
in which expedition he sup’ their pirogues laden with corn, 
and the Sedans retreating, returned to Mobile. Soon after, 
M. Decoudray Guimont arrived at Dauphin Island with pro- 
visions, &c., with sixty-five soldiers, and also Chateague, a 
brother of Bienville, M. de la Vente, a missionary, several 
priests, two nuns, four families of artisans, and twenty-three 
er girls, who were at once married to the Canadians. In 

eptember, great sickness, and thirty-five deaths prevailed in 
the Colony, and among others, M. de Tonti, who had been a 
companion of La Salle, died. Many acts of courtesy in the 
supply of provisions were interchanged between the garrisons 
at Pensacola and Mobile. The French were frequently called 
upon to act as pacificators in the wars between the Choctaws 





* Though two years in Louisiana, the French did not resort to agriculture, 
but depended on supplies from France or St. Domingo, fishing and hunting also, 
and some little trade with Indians. Search for metals and ochres seemed the 
object of government; pearls and the wool of buffaloes were indicated in the 
future product of the colony, 
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and Chickasaws. News was received that Ibberville had 
sailed from Havana with 1,000 Spaniards to invade Carolina, 
and the fever breaking out among his crew had died of yellow 
fever with seven or eight hundred others. 

The French, laiured by the Chitimaches, stimulated a com- 
bination of the Biloxi, Bayagoulas, and Natchez against 
them, who nearly destroyed that tribe. Bienville, with 
one hundred men, went to the relief of Pensacola, besieged 
by the English and Indians, but found that they had with- 
drawn. The first trading vessel arrived in Louisiana this year 
from Havana. 

On the 10th of February, 1708, Diron d’Artaguette arrived 
to fill the office of Intendant Commissary, and to report on 
the past conduct of all the officers of the colony, to examine 
the port, and decide on the propriety of keeping it there or 
removing it, etc. Thirty soldiers also arrived. In 1710 an 
English corsair descended upon Dauphin Island and destroyed 
a vast amount of property. The next year Mobile was inun- 
dated, and by the proposal of d’Artaguette the settlement was 
moved eight leagues further up. Dy Artaguette returned to 
France much regretted. In May, 1713, M. de la Mothe Ca- 
dillac reached the colony as new Governor General of Louis- 
iana, together with several agents and directors of the char- 
tered company, appointed by Crozat, of which the King had 
granted him. There were then in the colony four hundred 

ersons, including twenty negroes, and also three hundred 
head of cattle. The object of Crozat was to open trade with 
the Spaniards in Mexico, to establish a commercial depot at 
Dauphin Island, with brigantines to convey merchandise to 
Pensacola, Tampico, Vera Cruz, Tuspan, and the coast of 
Campeachy ; in which he was baffled by the Spaniards, who 
would not open their ports to the French. J selenalin and al- 
tercations, and the formation of parties at once resulted be- 
tween Cadillac and Bienville. St. Dennis set out on an expe- 
dition to reconnoitre Spanish settlements near Red river, and 
to open trade with the interior of Mexico. An English officer 
came by land into Louisiana, and descended the river, intending 
to make treaties with the Indians on its banks, and sound the 
mouths. He was carried prisoner to Mobile. Two compa- 
nies of infantry arrive at Mobile, increasing the expenses of the 
colony to 32,000 livres per annum. Bienville being appointed 
King’s Commandant, is ordered to remove his head quarters 
to Natchez. Proceeding with thirty-five men, all he had ob- 
tained from Cadillac, he arrived at the fort on the Mississippi, 
finding there the pirogues, with provisions, &c., which had 
been sent from Mobile; he ordered them to join him at the 
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Tunicas, a fort which had been established on the Mississippi, 
two leagues above the mouth of Red river.* The Natchez 
having killed and committed some depredations upon French- 
men, Bienville demanded satisfaction, which was, after hesi- 
tation, given. They also stipulated to furnish posts and lum- 
ber for a fort in their vicinity for the protection of the French. 
The work was commenced in June, 1716. 

St. Dennis returned to Mobile, having been absent two 

ears on his expediton up Red river and to the city of Mexico; 
1e at once formed a commercial co-partnership with several 
others, and purchased 60,000 livres of merchandise from Cro- 
zat’s stores to trade with the Spaniards in New Leon. He 
departed for Mexico. The result satisfied Cadillae that no- 
thing could be done in trading with Mexico. Cadillac sent 
seven men to take possession of the post at Natchitoches, the 
Spaniards being about to seize it. M. de L’Epinay arrived 
as successor to Cadillac as Governor, and M. Hubert to suc- 
ceed Duclos as Commissaire Ordonateur; also, three compa- 
nies infantry and fifty other persons, among whom were Arta- 
guette, Dubreuil, Trefontaine, and Mossy, all intending to 
establish colonies in Louisiana. The channel leading to Dau- 
phin Island, which had maintained a uniform depth since its 
discovery, in 1699, of 21 feet, (Martin says 27 feet,) suddenly 
closed up. Another had to be sought. 

August, 1717, the Western Company is formed. There 
were then but seven hundred persons in the colony, and four 
hundred cattle. Agriculture was entirely neglected. The 
colonists traded with Pensacola, realizing thus a revenue of 
$12,000 perannum. This trade being considered prejudicial, 
it was proposed to form plantations on the Mississippi for to- 
bacco, rice, silk, and indigo, as well as to furnish naval stores 
for France and the West Indies. Three ships of the Western 
Company arrived. L’Epinay was recalled, and Bienville ap- 
pointed Governor General, with a salary of 6,000 livres per 
annum. 

In February, 1718, Bienville set out to select a place on the 
banks of the Mississippi for his head quarters, which now bears 





<_< 


*The population of Louisiana was much scattered, separated by lakes and 
rivers. ‘There were five forts at the time of Crozat’s Charter, viz: at Mobile, 
Biloxi, Ship Island, Dauphin Island, Mississippi. Exports—lumber, hides, pel- 
tries. The woodsmen, or Coureurs de bois, from Canada, followed the missions, 
plunging into the wilderness, floating their furs, &e., down to the Mississippi 
and to Mobile to trade for European goods. Vessels from the French West 
Indies brought sugar, coffee, rum, &e., and took peltries in return. Pensacola 
was supplied by them with vegetables and fowls 

The French, says Martin, had been unfortunate in their selections. Biloxi 
was as sterile as the deserts of Arabia; the stunted shrubs of Ship and Dauphin 
Islands announce the poverty of the soil, ete. 
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the name of New Orleans.* He left fifty persons there to clear 
the land and build some houses. Sixty men from the conces- 
sion of M. Duverney reach the colony. Soon after came Riche- 
bourg, Knight of St. Louis, Grandpre Major of Mobile, Dauril, 
Major of New Orleans, &c. Eight hundred persons come over, 
many being from the concessions of Houssaye and de la Harpe. 
La Harpe set out for his colony on Red river, at Cadoda- 
quioa, in 1719. One hundred passengers arrived from France. 
St. Dennis again returned from Mexico, having had very great 
adventures. In April one hundred and thirty passengers 
arrive, and also M. de Serigny, who, with Bienville, was or- 
dered to explore and sound the coast of Louisiana. War ex- 
isting between France and Spain, the brothers Bienville and 
Serigny, with land forces, Indians, &c., and naval forces, ap- 
pear before Pensacola, which surrenders without a blow. On 
the 6th of June five hundred negroes reach the colony from 
Guinea. Pensacola was soon retaken by a Spanish fleet, the 
fort being commanded by Chateaugué, brother of Bienville, 
and badly garrisoned. The same fleet appeared off Dauphin 
Island, and demanded itssurrender, which Serigny disregarded. 
This fleet, after hovering around for some time and commit- 
ting plunder, finding their attempts to land vigorously resisted, 
raised the seige ond coment to Pensacola. The Indians and 
French behaved with much gallantry. The King’s squadron, 
commanded by M. de Champmeslin, arrived the next month 
with one hundred and ninety passengers. An attack upon 
Pensacola is resolved upon. ienville appeared before it 
with four hundred Indians simultaneously with the French 
fieet. A connonade of two hours was followed by a surrender. 
The Eastern and Western Company are united, and D’Arta- 
uette ordered to remove the colony from Dauphin Island to 
3iloxi and the Mississippi, as the sterile te of the coast 
could not be improved, and the King wished the river lands 
cultivated. A tariff of prices of the Company’s merchandise 
was received, fixing 5 per cent. advance on cost at New Or- 
leans, 10 per cent. at Natchez, 25 at Nathitochés, 30 at Yazoo, 
and 50 in Missouri and Illinois. Articles not enumerated on 
the tariff 50 per cent. La Harpe returned to New Orleans, 
having fixed his establishment upon the land of the Nasso- 
nites, latitude 33° 55’, eighteen leagues in a straight line from 
Natchitoches, within the present limits of Arkansas. <A cor- 
respondence arose with the Spanish officers in the country, 
who maintained it was in their jurisdiction, to which La Harpe 
replied that New Mexico never extended beyond the Rio 
Bravo—that rivers flowing into the Mississippi necessarily 





* Occupied then by the Oumas, 
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belonged to France, and that if the Spaniards would wait 
upon tine they would be convinced he held a post he knew 
how to defend. 

In 1720 two hundred and eight passengers arrived, amon 
them young women from the public hospitals of Paris. iN 
cargo of negroes arrive from Guinea. M. Beranger was des- 
patched to St. Bernard’s Bay to examine it in order to make a 
colony. He thought he had found the bay in 25° 45’. Two 
hundred and sixty persons for the concession of St. Catherine, 
under Dumanoir, arrive, and also two hundred and forty for 
Law’s concession. A great many vessels continue to arrive 
at Ship Island. Several hundred arrive for other concessions, 
to wit: de Guiches, Sainte Reine, Meziers, and Chaumont, 
Le Blanc, Anceris, de La Tour, ete. On the 20th of Decem- 
ber Bienville held council, at which it was determined to 
abandon Old Biloxi and establish New Biloxi, which La 
Harpe thought an unfortunate movement. Bienville and 
D’Artaguette recommended the banks of the Mississippi. 
Eighty-one young women from the Salpetriere of Paris arrive 
under care of Sisters of Charity.* 

In 1721 one hundred and forty-seven Swiss reach Shi 
Island from France. The Western Company order Fort Bi- 
loxi to be called St. Louis, and Mobile Fort Condé. Forty 
Germans arrive for the concession of Law, on the Arkansas. 
Near one thousand five hundred negroes arrive in the colony. 
De Pauger surveys the passes of the Mississippi, and finds a 
bar of soft mud 900 toises wide (300 feet) 12 feet on the bar. 
He proposed to deepen the channel by sinking vessels in some 
of the passes, and also to build a fort at the Balize, where 
ships of 16 to 18 feet might anchor safely, or to abandon Bi- 
loxi and resort to New Orleans. Three hundred and thirty 
Germans arrive, and M. Marigny de Mandeville, Commander 
of Mobile. 

La Harpe sets out with one vessel under Beranger, fifteen 
qrs. of flour, fifteen of meat, &e., for the support of Eis detach- 
ment of twenfy men, and the crew, in order to make a settle- 
ment at St. Bernardi’s Bay. From the scarcity of provisions 
the troops were sent to Pearl river and to the Pasisgoulay to 
live among the Indians. 








* Martin says, immediately on La Harpe’s return, Bienville heard of the in- 
tention of the Commissioners to remove the principal establishment to New 
Orleans. Delorme removed to New Orleans on the Ist of November, 1722, and 
in August, 1723, Bienville removed his quarters there. 

In 1720, according to Charlevoix, the only settlements south of the Natchez 
were those of St. Reine and Madam de Mezieres, a little below Point Coupee, 
Diron D’Artaguette, at Baton Rouge; Paris, near Manchac; Marquis D’Aneonis, 
below Lafourche ; D’Artagnac, at Cannes Brules; De Meuse, a little below, and 
a plantation of three brothers Chouvin, lately from Canada, at the Tchapitoulas. 
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La Harpe returned from St. Bernard, which he found in 
29° 15’, (differing from Beranger in this,) one hundred leagues 
west of the Mississippi, 11} feet water, at entrance, at half 
tide; further in he found 15 to 30 feet. He coasted the bay 
from island to island to a river flowing through a prairie of 
rich land. At the bottom of the bay, says Harpe, the 
country is beautiful, and interspersed with forest trees and 
little hills and prairies far as the eye can reach. The river 
flowing into the bay here comes from a fine country, and fur- 
ther to the west another river seems to come from the nortl- 
west. On the other side of the bay is a large river, flowin 
through a high country, where quarries of stone are found, 
and prairies as far as the eye can see filled with buffaloes and 
roebuck. The opposition of the Indians prevented a settle- 
ment, and La Harpe returned to Mobile. 

1721, M. de La Harpe was again sent to the Arkansas coun- 
try to establish a fort; to find out whether the river was 
navigable to the Indian nations, and to make arrangements 
with persons desirous of cultivating lands. He was particu- 
larly instructed to examine the lands, ascertain what Indian 
tribes lived there, with whom treaties might be formed, mark 
the courses of streams, examine rivers, etc. Father Charlevoix 
arrived from Canada by the Mississippi. From here he re- 
turned to France. 1722, an emission of copper money arrived 
to circulate in the French colonies. La Harpe returned to 
New Orleans. He had been furnished by the commandant 
at New Orleans with eighteen men, and one hundred and forty- 
five days provisions. After leaving Fort Rosalie, at Natchez 
he had entered the Yazous to the concession of Le Blane. 
He then proceeded up the Mississippi to the Arkansas river, 
and up White river, visiting the concession of Mr. Law. He 
found forty-seven persons, and the land partly sown in wheat. 
He ascended the river one hundred and fifteen leagues, and 
from the appearance of the river concluded that it was navi- 

able in high water to the Spaniards in New Mexico. “The 
ands that border upon it are of the finest déscription, and 
would make magnificent settlements. The river is filled 
with a variety of fish and turtles, and the prairies with beau- 
tiful flowers.” He then advanced several leagues into the 
ee country. 

. de Noyan, nephew of Bienville, reached New Orleans 
from the Illinois, and informed Bienville that the Indians 
were bringing in daily pieces of pure copper. M. Renaud, 
director of the mines, wrote that he had found, on the Illinois, 
lead, et ph silver, &c. The commissioners ordered that no 
one should go to France without permission, and added that 
Bienville would be given full powers to preside at the council, 
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and should be not only Commanding General, but first direc- 
tor. A hurricane occurred 11th of September, 1722, damagin 
the crops and throwing down houses at Fort Louis, Biloxi, 
and New Orleans. The cultivation of indigo was commenced, 
and a vessel was sent to St. Domingo for seed. 





COMPETITION OF THE GULF AND ATLANTIC PORTS. 


A writer in the Augusta Constitutionalist at some lenghth 
enters into the contest of the several advantages of the Gulf 
and Atlantic Ports, from which we shall make an extract, in 
the hopes that some one properly acquainted with the facts 
will, on the part of New Orleans and Mobile, reply to the 
argument if it can be done to the greater advantage of those 
cities. It is a fair question for discussion. 


Comparative statement of what a ship of seven hundred tons will earn 
in a voyage from Liverpool to Charleston, (an Atlantic port,) and to 
New Orleans, (a Gulf port.) 


Liverpool to Charleston, giving four months for the se ag 


Interest four months on value of ship, say $25,000 at 6 per cent. $500 00 
Sailing ship: being seaman’s wages, &c., $1,000 per month....... 4,000 00 
Insurance on ship out and home, 1$ per cent...........+++eee++ 447 50 
Port charges, (wharfage, pilotage, &¢.).......6+.ceeeceereceeees 450 00 
Storing 3+ bales cotton to the ton, 2,275 bales, at 10 cents........ 227 50 
Compressing same, at 50 cents per bale...........6-2eeee scenes 1,187 50 
Commissions on freight, 2,275 bales, averaging 380 each, 864,509 

Ibs., at 4d. stg. $8,645, at 2} per cent. ......+..eee-seeeeeeees 216 12 
Commissions on disbursements in Charleston...........ssse+0+: 45 37 
Expenses of voyage, less charges in Liverpool...........-+..+++: $7,023 99 
Cargo, 2,275 bales, weighing 380 each at 4d. stg. freight, and 5 per 

OGTR, DEUAG., oo ci crecenuscesasessnabeosovccsseeresesneve 9,077 00 
Nett profits of Charleston voyage. .........cccecceeseeesceeecs $2,054 O01 

Same ship ona voyage to New Orleans. 

Interest for five months on value of ship, $25,000, at 6 per cent. $625 00 
One month extra wear and tear of ship, (usual estimate, ) 4 per ct. 187 50 
Five months sailing of ship, $1,000 per month. ............++++. 5,000 00 
Insurance from and back to Liverpool, 24 per cent..........+++- 687 50 
Port charges (pilotage, marketing, &¢.)........+seeseeseeeeeees 600 00 
Towing in, from and out to Balize, $425, and $212 Miso khatek 637 50 
Storing 2,275 bales cotton, at 30 cents........... eeccsecccesens 682 50 
Compressing same, at 50 SOE Mi cin bc 6 Hino 060i cbidwdsitans 1,137 50 
Commissions on freight, 2,275 bales, 440 each, at 4d. st., $9,191 at 

5 Per COME. 6... cece cree eee n etre eee eeceneeeeteeeseeeaees 459 55 
Commission on disbursements, $3,517 05, at 5 per cent....... dees 185 85 
Charges at New Orleans......... Ce eedesecccscevevesecocsenss $10,202 90 
Freights, $9,191, and 5 per cent. primage.............- eeeevees 9,650 00 
LOB, os eveccccces Cecececeses Pree evecdccesecoceosevecess $552,90 


Here we see that the same ship that would make a profit of two 
thousand and fifty-four dollars and one cent, on a voyage to Charleston, 
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would, at the same rate of freight, make a loss of five hundred and fifty- 
two dollars and ninety cents on a voyage to New Orleans. And this, not- 
withstanding a cargo of cotton affords a comparison more favorable to 
New Orleans, than perhaps any other. The heavy square bales of that 
port giving an advantage in weight of cargo, as may be seen, equal to 
five hundred and forty-six dollars. The consequence is that freight is 
necessarily higher, and of course produce of the same quality, lower 
in the Gulf than in the Atlantic ports. 

These are obvious disadvantages, which can be accounted for by 
figures, and facts known and tangible. Say— 

1. Difference of interest from increased length of voyage. 

2. Difference in sailing ship for same reason. 

8. Heavy difference in insurance for the dangers of passing the 
Straits and Keys of Florida. 

4, Enormous charge for towing to and from the Balize. 

5. Difference of port charges. 

6. Difference in charges for storing, commissions, é&e., &c. 

But there are other advantages in the Atlantic ports, still more im- 
portant but not so easily estimated. 





TENNESSEE DEBT AND FINANCES. 


The following extract is made from the late interesting 
message of Governor Johnson, of Tennessee : 


The Actual Indebteduess of the State. 


Internal improvement bonds, bearing interest of 5} per cent..... $227 ,416 

“ “ “ “ “ 5 “ ‘ ] , 824,440 
Union Bank bonds “ * 5 » ene 250,000 
Bank of Tennessee “ “” 6 “ ..+- 1,000,000 
State Capitol bonds " ° 6 - anaes 841,000 
ND sae ck cat ce On 60 BER a eaa eee 48 ,000 
Bonds loaned and endorsed for railroads, &............+00000: 8,589,000 
Bonds endorsed for turnpikes..........-scseeeeecccceseceeees 57,000 
Agricultural Bureau......... EE CO Pe PR ERS Se Re 30,000 

i PRG. 0 ds oc 06.0 tnd 46 0 en aeee os ame fetes $12,866,856 


This exhibit shows the actual indebtedness of the State to be four million one 
hundred and ninety thousand eight hundred and fifty-six dollars and sixty-six 
cents ($4,190,856 66.) The stocks owned by the State in banks, internal im- 
provement companies, &c., amount to three million two hundred and ninety-two 
thousand seven hundred and sixteen dollars and sixty-six cents ($3,292,716 66,) 
as will appear by reference to another part of this message. These stocks, when 
reduced to their market or estimated value, will amount to two million two 
hundred and forty-four thousand eight hundred and twenty-seven dollars 
($2,244,827.) If this amount is applied to the liquidation of the actual indebt- 
edness of the State, it will reduce that debt to one million forty-seven thousand 
seventy-nine dollars and sixty-six cents ($1,047,079 66.) It 1s the opinion of 
some correct thinking and judicious persons, as well as my own, that it would 
be sound policy and and economy to dispose of all the stock owned by the 
State in banks and internal improvement companies, or otherwise, as soon as it 
can be done on advantageous terms, and to apply the proceeds of the sale of 
the same to the reduction of the actual indebtedness of the. State, and for the 
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State, as soon as practicable, to become entirely disconnected with all corpora- 
tions whatever, either as er or stockholder. The six per cent. which 
would be saved upon the bonds will amount to more than all the dividends 
which will be paid upon the stock so long as it is owned by the State. 

The following tabular statement will show the amourt of stocks owned by 
the State in banks, internal improvement companies, &e., its original cost and 
its estimated value at the present time: 





Stock owned by the State. 
Estimate. 

Original Cost. Present Value. 

Bank of Tennessee..............005- seeveseses $1,000,000 $1,000,000 
ls bik os 0:60 inde ape winhdetakeinek 650,000 650,000 
East Tennessee and Georgia Railroad............ 1,650,000 1,300,000 
Franklin and Columbia turnpike...............- 75,950 56,025 
Lebanon and Nashville ike ee Madaiie ones 80,000 48 , 266 
Nolensville pee ete Jo ii 47,000 14,750 
Nashville and Charlotte “ = ....cccsececeees 30,000 20,000 
Lebanon and Sparta 2) “aed Biase cess 85,000 21,170 
Columbia Central “ sadtbdaaade ovees 189,000 21,170 
Nashville and Kentucky Oe cu ee ele 60 vies 50,000 12,500 
Clarksville & Russellsville “ ...... POA! 87,500 9,000 
Columbia, Palaski, & Elk’n“ =... eee eee ee 126 ,600 12,2388 
Nashville & Murfreesboro “ .......- cicnwkwn 66 , 666 30,530 
Gallatin and Cumberland “ aa ee 6,000 5,283 
Gallatin e od ehaabeccetson ° 130,000 26,000 
Cumber’d & Stone’s River “ _....... 5 eS 119,000 20,000 
| ye eee coosee. $8,292,716 $2,244,827 


The foregoing companies pay six per cent. on the estimated value. 

It will be paswared from the tabular statement that the annual indebtedness 
and liabilities of the State for internal improvement companies and the agricul- 
tural bureau will make the State liable for the sum of twelve millions eight 
hundred and sixty-six thousand eight“hundred and yr dag dollars and sixty-six 
cents ($12,866,856 66) up to this time. And if all the internal improvement 
companies apply for the aid of the State which have been authorized to do so 
by the various acts of Assembly which have been passed to encourage works of 
internal improvement, it will swell the State debt up to not less than twenty 
million dollars ($20,000,000. ) 





PRIVATE AND PUBLIC LUXURY. 


Tuere is no fallacy so common, as the doctrine that “ the 
luxury of the rich benefits the laboring poor,” and none that 
operates so injuriously on the well-being of mankind. 

For many years past the civilized world has suffered from 
the dearness and deficiency of the necessaries of life, whilst 
all the time the markets have been glutted by an excessive 
supply of superfluities and luxuries. If half the labor em- 
ployed in producing these luxuries and superfluities, had been 
engaged in agriculture, in wood-cutting, coal mining, and 
other necessary callings, the comforts and necessaries of life 
would have been cheap and abundant, and famine and des- 
titution unknown among the laboring poor. 

There never were so many millionaires in the world before, 
nor half so many paupers; for to make one millionaire it is 

4 
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necessary to make one thousand paupers. Without the pau- 
pers the millionaire becomes a pauper, or at least a working- 
man himself. The only use he can make of his money, is to 
command human labor, and he can only command that of 
those who are compelled by their wants, to live by labor. 
He is usually an unmitigated nuisance to society, because he 
employs the power which capital gives him, to starve mankind, 
by reducing the number of agricultural and other useful 
laborers. Rinety-uite one-hundredths of his expenditures 
for superfiuities and luxuries, and to that extent, he has di- 
hess industry from its proper channels and lessened the 
supplies of the necessaries of life. 

When we add to the number of those employed in producing 
luxuries, those who vend them, and the idle rich themselves, 
we have a host quite large enough, if put to useful, rational 
labor, to place all society in easy and comfortable circum- 
stances, with even moderate industry on the part of its mem- 
bers. 

Private luxury is supposed to promote civilization and 

rogress, by exciting to the exercise of skill and high art. 
We think it depresses high art by creating a demand for a 
vast deal of low art. The wealthy and luxurious always 

refer what is costly, to what is elegant and refined; for re- 
“heat and elegance are things that wealth cannot monopo- 
lize, and which the wealthy combine to undervalue and 
decry. What is the use of wealth, if the poor can have as 
desirable things asthe rich? The merely rich are always 
employing their money, and their wit, to decry the elegant 
and refined, and puff the costly. Wealthy nobles patronize 
art, not because they are wealthy, but because they are noble. 

The misdirection of industry occasioned by the luxury of 
the wealthy, begets more human destitution and suffering, 
than all other causes combined, by devolving the support of 
society, on a mere faction of its members. Great private 
wealth is an evil, the effects of which it seems almost im- 

ible to avoid, however philanthropic and well-intentioned 


its rs may be. 

tt given away in charity, it is but taking the products of 
the laboring poor to bestow too generally on the idle poor. 
Extensive private charity cannot properly distinguish the 
objects of its bounty, and often encourages crime, idleness, 
and dissipation, when it meant only to relieve want. It is 
seldom wise or prudent to bestow charity, when one cannot 
supervise and control the conduct and expenditure of the 
recipients of our bounty. Seeing and feeling this great evil, 
the wealthy, with the purest intentions, indulge in costly 
and luxurious expenditure, in order to encourage and give 
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employment to the industrious poor. The poor approve such 
conduct, and are grateful for employment thus bestowed by 
the rich. 
Better, far better, (in the general,) that they were not em- 
pioyed at all, than employed on such terms, for laboring men, 
ike working horses, require double to support them; and 
their employment in producing luxuries diminishes the num- 
bers of those cngened in fabricating necessaries, and thus 
throws the support of all on the labor of a few, whilst it en- 
hances the amount of labor required by increasing the cost of 
supporting those by 2 in procuring luxuries. 
tter not employed at all than thus employed, for it en- 
courages and keeps alive a delusion, with both the rich and the 
poor, most pernicious and ruinous to society. The indiscrimi- 
nate cry of the millions of the suffering poor of all wg 
and America for employment—mere employment, shows the 
extent of the delusion quite as much as the useless operations 
on which governments and corporations often employ the 
working classes in order to relieve their wants. Men require 
to be taught that all other employment, except what directly 
or indirectly tend to increase the production of the necessaries 
of life, but enhance, in the long run, the suffering which they 
are intended to relieve. 
The national anthem, or rather the national dirge, of the 
workingmen of France, has pictured and dramatized this de- 
lusion in a single line: 


“ Ou vivre en travaillant, ou mourir en combattant.” 


The Revolutionary Provisional Government took them at 
their word, and set them to work at entirely useless and un- 

roductive operations. The natural consequences followed. 

he treasury broke, and the Government was upset in less 
than a mone! & 

Had they been employed in manuring and cultivating lands 
and other necessary operations, it might have given immedi- 
ate confidence and credit to the Government, and if persisted 
in, would certainly have relieved distress by ultimately ren- 
dering provisions cheaper and more abundant. 

The man who has spent his life in making money must, ne- 
cessarily, be coarse and vulgar. He would be more than hu- 
man if he were not the friend of the coarse, the vulgar, and 
the costly, the deadly enemy of that refinement which is ever 
sneering at his new-born wealth. 

That private wealth sacrifices art to costliness, is seen in the 
gaudy merchandise that fills our cities, in the varnished and 
gilded pomp of the furniture and equipage of our “nouveaux 
riches,” in the wanton, tasteless extravagance of dress, with 
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which too many of our ladies flaunt us in the streets, and by 
a universal adoration of fashion. 

Art is ever enduring, always the same, for it is the embodi- 
ment of nature, and he impersonation of the idea of beauty, 
which is the same in all human souls in every age, and in all 
civilized countries. Fashion is fickle, versatile, capricious, 
generally wars against nature, and attempts to make deformit 
acceptable by bedizening it with finery, and decking it wit 
gilding and jewelry, in the vain effort to attract to wealthy 
ostentation that admiration which is only due to art, to nature, 
and to beauty. Our age is equally distinguished for private 
wealth, luxury, and fachionab e ostentation, and for the ab- 
sence of a high and refining art. 

England never was so great and powerful as now—never so 
abounded in millionaires and paupers, and was never so desti- 
tute of art. She has neither a poet, or an orator, or an artist 
of any note. Her private luxury far transcends the dreams 
of poetry, or the tales of Eastern magnificence. Yet, every 
little city in Italy exhibits more attractive specimens of art 
_ than her whole empire. 

Private luxury has sacrificed art at the shrine of fashion. 
In this absence of art, this senseless and sensual luxury of her 
upper classes, and the pauperism, ignorance, and crime of her 
lower classes, does she not exhibit symptoms of a bloated pros- 
perity that but premonishes early decay ? 

The genius of England in the days of Elizabeth attained 
its culminating point, because, until then, fame, not money, 
had been the chief pursuit of men. In her reign foreign trade 
began to hold out attractions to the bold and the enterprising, 
who opened up the way for the sordid and the money-making. 
She is now called a nation of shop-keepers. Like Carthage, 
she can command any number of mercenary troops, and is still 
strong and powerful; but may not her private wealth occasion 
speedy corruption and decay, as it ever has with wealthy and 
commercial nations ? 

Athens was greatest in the day of Pericles. Then art in 
all its departments reached a higher excellence than it has 
ever since attained. The finest models in architecture, in 
sculpture, in epic, lyric, and dramatic art, in historic compo- 
sition, in philosophical disquisitions, and in oratory belong to 
that age. We but imitate them, and imitation always falls 
below its original. 

Private wealth was then scarcely known in Athens, and so 
little respected that Pericles stripped himself of his patrimony 
to beautify and adorn the city. Men then lived for the state, 
and were proud of public luxury, ashamed of private show 
and costliness of living. 
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Soon after the death of Pericles, the Athenians became 
commercial, Trade begat private wealth, corruption, and 
national weakness, and the city fell the easy and unresisting 
prey of the poor but hardy Macedonians, 

No nation has attained to the greatness of Rome, and her 

reatness was all owing to her contempt for private wealth and 
individual luxury, and her devotion to public interests and to 
the grandeur and magnificence of her public works. For the 
first five hundred years of her wvrege 6 costly living was treated 
as a crime, men required to take their meals in view of the 
public, so that the “censores morum” might discover and 
— any departures from simplicity and economy of living. 

xtensive conquests introduced, soon after the Punic wars, 
commerce and private wealth, and this begat corruption and 
decline. The days of the Empire are equally remarkable for 
criminal private luxury, and for rapid, intellectual, and moral 
decay. Now and then an Emperor would arrest the progress 
of decrepitude and decline, by erent the people in the 
erection of great works of art, great public roads, bridges, 
and muniments of national defence; but the Roman Sena- 
tors had become usurious and luxurious sensualists, private 
wealth had banished all patriotism, all elevation of sentiment, 
all regard for art, all intellectual enjoyment, and introduced 
in their stead private luxury, and a cold, calculating, cowardly 
selfishness of morals. 

If we except England, all nations have been short-lived, or 
rather their strength and prosperity have been short-lived, 
after commerce had introduced private wealth and luxury. 
Phoenicia, Carthage, Athens, Venice, Genoa, Portugal, Spain, 
and Holland, furnish a few among many instances, 

What is expended in public works of usefulness or of art, is 
invested for the benefit of all, but especially of the poor and 
the laboring class. This is especially commendable for two 
reasons. The rich may have costly buildings, fine libraries, 
beautiful lawns, extensive museums, paintings, and statuary, 
and other works of art, and thus might monopolize the pleas- 
ures of taste and of intellect, but for a well-directed public 
luxury and expenditure, that shall open up to the poor higher 
sources of ongioy een than any which private wealth can 
monopolize, e laboring poor pay all the taxes, for labor 
creates all values, and the only return that ean be made to 
them is to expend as much as possible of the income of gov- 
ernment in such public Inxury as is equally participated in by 
rich and poor. 

The policy and practice of ancient republics was admirable 
in this matter. So numerous and refining were the public in- 
stitutions of Athens, that the common people were capable of 
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criticizing the language of their most eminent orators. Rome 
more than rivalled Athens in the magnitude and number of 
her public works, and in the various provisions which she 
made for training, educating, refining, and amusing the masses, 
But it is needless to multiply examples. All Italy, and Greece, 
and Egypt, and Southwestern Asia abound with remains of art, 
which attest that public luxury was as universal in those olden 
and purer days as private economy and simplicity of life. 

The modern States of Continental Europe have not been 
neglectful in providing means and opportunities of rational 
and refining relaxation and enjoyment for the whole people. 
All their cities abound with public parks, gardens, fine speci- 
mens of art and architecture, public libraries, &c., which tend 
to equalize conditions by affording to the poor enjoyments as 
refined and elevating as any which the rich possess. Paris is 
almost as democratic as ancient Athens or Rome, for her citi- 
zens have, “without money and without price,” as many sources 
of enjoyment, and as many means of intellectual improvement, 
as the people of those ancient cities. It were well that her 
citizens were satisfied with imitating antiquity in public ex- 
penditure and luxury; but they are becoming clamorous in 
requiring of Government their daily food, the panem et circen- 
ses eventually so corrupting and debilitating to Roman char- 
acter. 

England has been very remiss in this matter; she is not at 
all distinguished for her public works, her specimens of art 
and architecture, and still less so for any provision for the 
enjoyment and refinement of her people. She has committed 
the fatal mistake, of trusting to political liberty, as an ade- 
quate and sufficient means of preventing too gross social 
inequality of conditions. The people of Great Britain are free, 
so far as the dominion of government is concerned, but are 
the most abject slaves to capital on earth, for there are more 
dependent helpless paupers in her dominions than in any 
other equal population. England has made all property a 
monopoly, and property has become, if not “robbery,” at least 
a merciless tyrant. 

But we, of America, have far transcended the folly of Eng- 
land in confiding to political equality as the adequate means 
of begetting and continuing social equality and well-being. 
The unemployed masses at the North, are not only worse off 
than the serfs of Russia, or the citizens of Paris, but they are 
worse off than the paupers of England, for she makes better 
provisions for the unemployed poor than we. Already in 
much of the North the condition of the laboring poor is at all 
times less desirable than that of the poor of Europe, for there, 
public luxury and expenditure open up to them many sources 
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of pleasure, unknown to America. Property is no where so 
close a monopoly as in the Eastern portion of the Union. The 
State owns nothing, has reserved nothing for public use and 
enjoyment. The most democratic people in theory in the 
world, we are fast in becoming the least so in practice. 

The city of Washington presents the single exception to 
this monopoly system, this inattention to the interests and 
wants of the public, and especially, of the working-men. 
We shall probably make the peculiarities and advantages 
which this city now presents, and the far greater which she 
holds forth in prospect the subject of a future essay. 





NORTHERN MORALS. 


We have sometimes been reproved for uppeting Se con- 
trast in regard to morals presented at the North and the South. 
A contemporary aids us with some remarks relating to the 
late movements in Ohio to suppress the Free-love Association 
in Erie county. He says: 


“Here we are now, good reader, in the last half of the nineteenth 
century of Christian teaching, with such institutions as the above 
flourishing among us, with such painful evidences of degeneration of 
mind, morals, education, and ruin to social circles, taking root in our 
sister States, and we find the people in authority even puzzled to know 
how to treat such immoral associations. What reason tells them is 
‘justice,’ the masses are inclined to look upon as ‘ oppression’ in this 
‘free Republic,’ and would even sympathize with and strengthen the 
‘Free-lovers’ as being martyrs in their cause.” 


A further extract is much in point from the Cincinnati En- 
quirer, and we commend it to our correspondent “ Python.” 


“The Fort Wayne (Ind.) Jeffersonian of the 24th inst., speaking ot 
the Circuit Court being held in that country, remarks : 

“There are thirty-four applications for divorce, twenty of which have 
already been granted. The ease with which divorces can be obtained 
under our laws we regard as a premium offered to matrimonial infi- 
delity and family disruptions. Indiana is fast becoming the Botany 
Bay of bad husbands and frail wives. Our laws should be reformed, 
or the marriage state will become a mere experiment, or the occasion 
for gratifying temporary lust and passion. 

“There is much truth in what the Jeffersonian says, and it applies 
equally to Ohio. 

“Where parties can obtain a divorce upon frivolous pretexts and 
light causes, the result cannot be otherwise than a great increase in 
immortality and crime. If things go on as they have done for several 

ears, it will be as much as our Courts can do to wnmarry those who 
ave rushed into the matrimonial contract. It is time that a check 
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was put to this exceeding facility of divorce, either by a closer scrutiny 
in the Courts, or by amendments of the laws authorizing it. The fact 
that divorces can be obtained so readily is not calculated to add to the 
sanctity of the marriage obligation, and to increase the circumspection 
of parties when about to enter into its holy rites.” 





HEMP GROWING REGION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


W. Gilpin, of Missouri, has well expressed himself in regard 
to this subject, and we quote his remarks as lately given to 
the public: 

There is a region of Missouri of rapidly rising fame and 
importance, gaining for itself a State and a national reputa- 
tion, which we will define as the “region of the hemp culture.” 
Specially favored by nature in its geographical locality, cli- 
mate, navigation, and superlative fertility, this region has 
become the seat of a hemp culture which has a strong, organ- 
ized, and national foundation. The hemp culture receives 
special attention in twenty counties bisected by the Missouri 
river, and all adjacent to its two shores. They form a belt 
of land east and west, enclosed between the thirty-eighth and 
fortieth degrees of latitude. Here is the production of these 
counties in hemp, flax, and tobacco, in order as they lie along 
the river—census of 1850: 





Hemp, tons. Flax, pounds. Tobacco, pounds, 
Jackson ........... 361 1,443 38,920 
Lafayette.......... 2,462 6,807 75,035 
Ra die-s «oc Guan 1,559 160 287,533 
REE Reo Re OO 38 9,835 137,800 
Moniteau.......... 11 7,621 39,550 
Sy «2s «Wee te sa 11 5,129 43,150 
MNES wis o Dab dae oe 1 2,048 5,353 
Johnson........... 65 7,670 900 
yee eee re 52 2,784 1,300 
BON cL aa sod bens 3 5,600 12,900 
Ds o3cak> cower. 4,355 420 66,000 
GUS o's Sc ah eecten 1,288 88,197 20,050 
MGCL cons ns te ss.0 431 6,802 516,906 
Was ocd cmopeee 300 1,779 289,869 
Chariton........... 170 3,213 2,667,908 
BROWNE: 6s < se wnes 904 16,948 3,188,122 
SN. 5» ath baead 51 20,695 584,949 
SR iin «5 omnlpdanl 193 5,376 6,850 
Randolph.......... 23 17,368 2,262,796 
Buchanan.,........ 1,894 620 7,850 


14,173 tons, or 28,346,000 pounds, 
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Since 1850 the hemp culture has doubled in vigor both in 
the land assigned to its culture and in the application of 
machinery to its production and manufacture. e produc- 
tion of that year, within the above region, was 28,346,000 
pounds, estimating the ton at 2,000 pounds; and that of the 
whole State 16,119 tons, or 32,238,000 pounds. 

The course of the Missouri river through this region of 
superlative fertility may be compared to the Nile flowing 
through lower Egypt to the Mediterranean. It isin the ability 
of an abundant ad bounteous production that this comparison 
holds, but not in temperature, climate, or physical features. 
In Egypt the arable and inhabitable district is limited to the 
ravine of the Nile, which is overflowed and irrigated by its 
waters; beyond this the primeval desert reigns every where 
supreme. With us the same fertility characterizes the borders 
of the stream, which has the same abundance of fertilizing 
waters, the same splendid navigation, the same solemnity in 
its ever-flowing channel, and the same redundancy of benig- 
nant attributes which have defied the Nile. But, on every 
side, from the gently elevated crest that bounds the ravine of 
the Missouri, expands, with a radius of one thousand miles, 
that variegated calcareous plain which we define as the “ Basin 
of the Mississippi.” This undulating plain has an area equal 
in capacity to all the other river basins of the world, and com- 
bines all their varieties. So much does the mind revert to the 
ocean to explain by comparison its exquisite romantic beauty, 
at once immense and regular, that this hymn to the sea may 
with propriety describe it: 

“Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty’s form 
Glasses itself in tempest; in all time— 
Calm or conyulsed; in breeze, or gale, or storm, 
Dark heaving, boundless, endless, and sublime— 
The image of eternity—the throne 
Of the invincible, * * * each zone 
Obeys thee; thou goest forth, dread, fathomless, alone!” 

The current course of the Missouri and Mississippi rivers is 
from north tosouth. The latter is so through its whe length. 
The Missouri, after a southern course of 3,000 miles, receives 
the Kansas river in latitude 39°, turns abruptly to the east, 
penetrates the State of Missouri and bisects it from the west 
to east, with a channel four hundred miles in length. Into 
the eastern mouth of this channel all the great natural lines of 
travel coming from the Atlantic by the St. Lawrence, Ohio, 
and South Mississippi rivers concentrate as rays to a focal 
point. They are altogether carried forward to the central 
west at the mouth of the Kansas, where the unbroken prairie 
formation meets the river, and to which the radiant land routes 
over their expanse, coming from the Gulf of Mexico and the 
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Pacific ocean, similarly concentrate. This channel is, then, 
now, and is destined prospectively to remain, the most thronged 
and wonderful in the world. It is central, east and west, to 
the American continent, to the Basin of the Mississippi, and 
to the American Union. It lies along the axis of that isother- 
mal, temperate zone within which is the zodiac of nations, 
and is also the axis of the population, progress, travel, produc- 
tion, consumption, commerce, transportation, and habitation 
of the human race. It is the highway from Western Europe 
to Oriental Asia. It is under that line of latitude where all 
things northern and southern meet and blend together; where 
the day and night, the seasons of the year, labor, the growth 
of nature, and all the elements of human society and of the 
vegetable and animal world have the widest range, the greatest 
variety, and the highest development. This channel has a 
double shore, or 800 miles of coast. It has the familiar accom- 
modation and safety of a canal, a railroad, or a street. Its 
depth of water and capacity for commerce will receive and 
carry forward the freightage of all the oceans and all the con- 
tinents. Similar channels both antiquity and modern times 
have seen and used—such are the Lower Nile, the Bosphorous, 
and Dardenelles; the Strait of Hercules, the English Channel, 
the Baltic’s mouth, the Hudson, from New York to Albany; 
only this has greater length, divides more fertile shores, and 
connects more numerous hosts of nations. 

Such is the hemp region. It has an altitude one thousand 
feet above the sea, a salubrity equal to the table lands, a 
fertility superior to the Delta of Louisiana, an unlimited area, 
a navigation better than the sea, a climate omeeny congenial 
to the white man, a rural beauty forever graceful, fresh, and 
fascinating. Itis, on a vastly magnified scale, the counterpart 
of that delicious and classic Italy, traversed by the Po, dotted 
with cities, Venice, Verona, Mantua, Milan, of which Shak- 
speare has written, and where Virgil and Tasso sung. If an 
ellipse be described extending from the Osage mouth to Fort 
Riley, some five hundred miles, and in breadth three hundred, 
it will contain that district of fat, lustrous soil, exuberant vege- 
tation, graceful beauty, and abundant streams, where nature 
has bountifully blended all her choicest gifts to locate the rural 
quintessence of America and of the world! 





MINERAL RESOURCES OF GEORGIA. 


In the last number of the Review we presented some items 
in regard to the geology of Mississippi, and are glad to add 
} them, such as come to hand, in regard to the other Southern 

tates. 
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A concise account of the geological formation of the State 
and of the localities and auplities of the minerals found, with 
a statement of their value, both practical and scientific, would 
be of interest to many, but it would require a volume, and lies 
beyond the limits of these brief letters. A brief outline, how- 
ever, will not be out of place. 

The territory of Georgia, extending from the ocean to the 
mountains of the N. W, embraces all the different geologi- 
cal formations which have been discovered in the United States, 
with the exception of that of the Connecticut valley, the geo- 
— equivalent and age of which is still a matter of dispute. 

is series is only of scientific interest—no minerals of commer- 
cial value having been found within its limits—whilst on the 
other hand, the Georgia formation are those, which not only 
in this country, but in all parts of the world, have proved of 
economic importance. It is in them that the gold, silver, cop- 
per, zink and iron, the coal and marble and cements and fire- 
clays and all useful minerals are found. 

The strata on the Eastern flank or Atlantic slope of the Ap- 
palachian chain of mountains (the Alleghanies and Blue Ridge) 
dip generally to the S. E. On the western declivities they take 
the opposite course and slope to the N. W. The outcropping 
strata, then, it is evident, are controlled in their dip and bear- 
ing by this chain, and running N. E. and S. W. correspond 
in direction with it. 

The rich metalliferous strata, then, of North Carolina, after 
leaving that State, enter immediately into Georgia, and re- 
taining their general course, traverse the State from Rabun 
to Carroll county, a distance of 150 or 200 miles. 

The formations of Tennessee, for the same reason, are found 
extending into Georgia, and the strata of Polk county at Duch- 
town, so rich in copper, and in other counties, so abundant 
in the richest marbles and finest coals, find their equivalents 
in Fannin and the more western counties of Georgia. 

These facts of themselves would indicate the probable exis- 
tence of equal mineral wealth in this State, but we have more 
positive and indeed tangible proof in the minerals already dis- 
covered. 

Commencing in the carboniferous series of Dade county, 
the extreme N. W. of the State, the strata are found nearly 
horizontal, sloping slightly to the west, at an angle of from 1 
to 5 deg. The Raccoon mountains are the continuence of 
Walden’s Ridge of Tennessee, and like it, consists of alterna- 
tions of shales, sand-stones, coal seams and beds of fire-clay. 
The ravines between the peaks frequently expose fine sections 
of the strata. In one of them 7 seams of coal were traced 
and found to vary from 2 inches to 4 feet thick. One seam 
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in another peak is said to be 6 feet in thickness. The stata of 
the coal measures cap the range, below them the carboniferous 
limestone appears and forms the basis of the mountain; 15 
miles to the east of this range the Lookout runs parallel to it. 
Its strata, also, are nearly horizontal, and its heavy sandstones 
and shales are identical with those of the lower strata of the 
Raccoon mountains. The coal seams of this latter range, if 
contined in an imaginary line toward the Lookout mountains, 
would overshoot its summit a few feet. Some efforts have 
been made to find coal on this range. It is certain though, 
that it cannot be found in workable quantities. Narrow seams 
may and probably will be found, corresponding to the lower 
seams of aseoes mountain, but they will not probably ex- 
ceed an inch or two in thickness. 

To the east we pass successively over the edges of the car- 
boniferous limestone and a bed of conglomerate, and leaving 
the rocks of the carboniferous period, pass over strata of the 
Devonian and Upper Silurian (each with their characteristic 
animal remains,) and find the limestones of the Lower Silurian, 
in some » mec actually made up of the shells of mollacks 
cemented together. Beautiful slabs of marble exhibiting fine- 
ly their animal origin may be procured from these strata. 

These rocks lie nearly, and in some places quite horizontal, 
but on going farther east we find horizontal beds of magne- 
sian limestone, devoid of animal remains, which probably be- 
long to the Lower Silurian formation. 

This is the lowest stratum exhibited, and forms the “ Anti- 
clinal Ridge,” a few miles from the county seat of Catoosa 
county. East of this the dip of the strata is reversed, from 
N. W., which west of this ridge is the constant slope, to 8. E., 
which is the dip of all strata southeast of this line. In pass- 
ing from Lookout mountain to this place we pass in order from 
the carboniferous formations to the older, traversing succes- 
sively the Carboniferous, Devonian and the Silurian formations. 
From the ridge, to the east, the same beds are found, but in 
the reverse order, and we ascend in the geological scale. The 
fossiliferous stata, farther east, is found wnderlying or dipping 
under, the shales and clay slates which in turn underlie the 
metaphoric slates. This inferior position of rocks, which are 
the most recent, is due tu the peculiar action by which the 
hic yewerne chain was formed, a force as it were acting from 
S. E. doubling and overlapping the strata and reversing their 
natural positions. The same fact has been observed through- 
out the extent of the eastern flank of these mountains. e 
line of junction between the calcareous rocks and the crystal- 
line metamorphic will be found near the following line, vary- 
ing, however, with the surface of the country. Leaving the 
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Tennessee border the line runs south, through the western 
part of Murray county, and continues south ; it passes through 
the central portion of Cass county, and turning, by a rather 
sudden curve to the 8. W., it leaves the State near the N.W. 
corner of Carroll county. The country to the N. W. of this 
line includes all the fossiliferous strata of the State, which is 
older than the coal. 

The beds are filled with organic remains and present a fine 
field for paleontological investigation, and all within a com- 
paratively limited space. But there is work here also for the 
practical geologist. The minerals of this section, found in the 
coal measures and the lower formations, are of utmost impor- 
tance. The coal fields of Georgia, though more limited in ex- 
tent than those of Tennessee and Alabama, contain coal of 
the finest quality, and its exact quantity should be ascertained. 
Fire-clay is abundant, and if iron ore, (either the “ Black-band” 
as called by the miners, or any other ore which may be looked 
for in this position,) could be found in proximity to the coal, 
the cost of fuel, which is always a very heavy tax to iron 
workers, would be much reduced, and the price of iron neces- 
sarily lessened. 

The marble workers and builders of our cities import large 
quantities of sandstone from Vermont, and other New Eng- 
land States, at a cost of from $15 to $20 per ton, while within 
1, 2, and 300 miles they have inexhaustible quarries of the 
same material, equal in every respect to the northern stone. 

Why should our railroad companies and masons import all 
the cement they use from New York, when magnesian and 
argillaceous limestones, of exactly the composition for hydrau- 
lic cement, as good as that of Rosendale, exists in abundance 
in our limestone country ¢ 

Gypsum is found. Does it exist in quantities which will 
supply the demands of agriculture and the arts? It probably 
exists in the neighborhood of our numerous sulphur springs 
and is sutticiently valuable to justify exploration. 

Among the fossiliferous strata are found Epsom salts (sulphate 
of magnesia,) Alum, Saltpetre, phosphate of lime, &c., all of 
which are valuable, and present an open field for industry and 
investment of capital. Men on the ground are ready to engage 
in these enterprises, but they want some one to point out the 
valuable minerals, to ascertain for them their exact chemical 
constitution, and inform them how they may be prepared for 
market. Kilns of limestone have been burned, and because it 
did not “slack” (which hydraulic lime never does) it was con- 
sidered worthless, and the properties of the rock left uninves- 
tigated. Graphite or Blacklead in considerable quantities, 
scattered on the surface of the ground, is reported to have 
been found in some of the N. W. counties (Chattooga.) 
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THE BAR OF CHARLESTON. 


Carr. Cuttum, of the United States Engineers, reports very 
favorably of the success of the efforts now being prosecuted 
for deepening the channels of the bar of Charleston. No 
subject can be more important to the people of that city, and, 
indeed, of the whole South, in a commercial point of view. 

The dredging operation is performed by a machine invent- 
ed by an old school-mate of ours, whose mechanical genius 
developed itself coeval with the earliest gambollings of boy- 
hood, Nathaniel Lebby, of Charleston. It is of such power that 
bricks, cannon balls, roots, bits of wreck, parts of piles, con- 
creted sand and shells, and even a boat grapnel of 30lbs., have 
been readily pumped up from the depth of twelve feet. Seve- 
ral times 150 cubic yards have been excavated in less than 
half an hour. The engineer tells us— 

“My design has already been crowned with great success, these ope- 
rations having resulted in deepening the bulkhead in mid-channel for 
a small width, full two feet, and the projecting western end of Drun- 
ken Dick Shoal, three to seven feet over the whole area of the proposed 
cutting, giving us now a comparatively straight channel, though nar- 
row, with eighteen feet of water at high tide. With such gratifying 
results, after accomplishing but one-fourth of the work, we have much 
to hope for in our further operations, 

At the present rate of progress, the dredging of the whole channel 
will be completed about the end of next summer. By substituting a 
larger pump, and er by some slight modifications of the 
machine, the whole work might be accomplished in a much shorter time. 

“But the question will naturally be asked, will not the channel im- 
mediately fill up as soon as opened? This query cannot be positively 
answered except by olus or Neptune, who preside over the winds and 
waves; but, in my humble opinion, our task will not be that of Sisy- 
phus, ever removing the sands but to be rolled back upon us. Judg- 
ing from past indications, there is every probability of the channel not 
materially changing, when once opened, except by the influence of 
southerly storms (fortunately generally of short duration) blowing 
transversely to its direction, which might deposit sand from the shoals 
forming its southern bank. To the northeast, it is protected from 
storms by Sullivan’s and Long Islands, to the east by Rattle Snake 
Shoals, to the southeast and south, by Drunken Dick, and from all 
other quarters by the mainland or adjoining islands; so that it may 
be regarded as a land-locked channel. All past indications are in favor 
of its remaining open. In Des Barres’s chart of 1780, it is represen- 
ted as a mere sluice; probably because it was not sounded out thor- 
oughly, Since 1821, when there was but six feet at low water, it has 
been deepening, having acquired a depth of over eight feet in 1852, 
of ten feet in 1854, since when it has remained nearly stationary up 
to the time of our commencing dredging, This deepening is doubt- 
less due, in a great measure, to the erection of the artificial rock is- 
land for the foundation of Fort Sumter, but more particularly to the 
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building of Bowman’s Jetty, both of which have tended to throw a larger 
volume of water through a narrower channel, which being thus restric- 
ted, had necessarily to excavate a deeper opening for its discharge. Its 
direction is also favorable to its permanency, being nearly east and west ; 
the flood-tidal wave sweeping a through it, with a velocity of 
two and a half miles per hour, thus thoroughly scouring it twice eve- 
ry twenty-four hours. As further evidence of its probable permanency, 
it may be stated that the great September gale of 1854, and many se- 
vere storms since, have produced little or no change in the channel. 
Since our dredging operations commenced there have been no indica- 
tions of filling up, but on the contrary, the bottom, where we have been 
at work, yet remains strongly marked with deep holes formed by the 
suction-hose of the centrifugal pump by which the dredging is executed. 

“But suppose that sand should occasionally be washed in, which is 
not impossible, nor perhaps improbable, particularly during a violent 
south-east storm ; how trifling would be the cost of removing it, when 
compared with the vast advantages sec to the commerce of 
Charleston from an open channel of twenty feet in depth? The dif- 
ference of marine insurance alone would a a pay the cost; and 
the fuel saved by steamers bound north, by shortening their voyages 
some fifteen miles, would make a considerable item towards it.” 





DOMESTIC TREATMENT OF SLAVES. 


Tue Hon. J. F. Marshall, in an address before the State 
Agricultural Society of South Carolina, gives expression to 
the kindly sympathies in regard to the true welfare of the ne- 

0, which are so little understood beyond the limits of the 

laveholding States : 

“ An all-wise providence has seen proper in his justice and mercy, 
to place them here in our midst for our social and practical benefit, and 
for their improvement in morals and religion. From a handful import- 
ed two hundred years ago, they have increased under our benign sys- 
tem of treatment, to over four millions. They have grown up, around 
and with us; they have increased with our strength and is a part of 
our domestic system. It forms the very basis of our wealth; no other 
form of labor can be substituted in its stead, and produce the same 

uantity of cotton, rice, sugar, and tobacco, than is now produced in 
the Slave States. Neither the European or Asiatic could labor upon 
our plantations. They would perish by the thousand, and our lands 
would become a howling wilderness. 

“ History tells us that the only government under which the negro 
has ever made any improvement in mind, morals, and religion, and the 
only government under which he has led a contented and happy life, 
is under the government and dominion of the white races. But there 
are some sickly sentimentalists at the North, who are not only “ rejudg- 
ing the justice of Heaven,” but would fain re-create the universe, in 
order to give the negro a Utopian happiness, which they deny to their 
white slave and free negroes, who are now going about their streets beg- 
ging for bread and clothing! We say to the North, “ pluck the beam 
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out of thine own eye” and provide for your own slaves. We who 
have been raised up with the institution from childhood, are its best 
judges, and upon our shoulders rest the responsibility. We are satis- 
tied that it is here by Divine appointment, and palsied be that arm 
that dare attempt to alter the aisties of master and slave. 

“ With these facts, then, before us, it becomes each and every one 
of us, to inquire what are the best means of increasing and improve- 
ing the medion of our slaves. My answer is to pay more attention 
to the hygenic operations of our plantations. Select healthy locations 
for your negro houses, with plenty of pure water convenient. Tear 
down as soon as possible your log cabins, and in their stead erect fram- 
ed buildings, two feet at least above the ground, and have them well 
ventilated. Whitewash every spring with lime, and have a general 
cleaning up once a week during the summer and fall months. Above 
all, have them well clothed and fed, and you will have willing minds 
and strong muscles to execute the heaviest task. This will be worth 
more to you than all the calomel and quinine in the apothecary’s store. 

“ After you have provided for the comfort and health of your ne- 

oes; your next and highest duty is to provide for their moral and re- 
igious instruction, They are, it is true, your inferiors in mind and 
character, and are dependent upon you for all the comforts and happi- 
ness they enjoy. But they have a soul to be saved or lost, and it is 
your duty, as I know it will be your pleasure, to have “ Christ and Him 
crucified” preached unto them. If you have not churches convenient, 
erect on your plantation a chapel, and if you are not able, get your 
neighbors to unite with you in erecting a house, where you and your 
neighbors, with your servants, can worship the same God. Do not, I 
beseech you, send off your negroes to worship as they do at the North, 
by themselves. I have known great mischief to have grown out of 
such meetings. We have enemies in our midst in “ sheep’s clothing,” 
and it behooves us to be on our guard. When we have done this, I 
believe God’s blessings will rest upon us and the institution. We will 
flourish like our own green bay tree, and bid defiance to the howlings 
of our enemies at the North.” 





CHARLESTON AND THE WEST. 


Cot. Water Gwynn, the able engineer of the Blue Ridge 
Railroad, represents, in his late report, that work to be under 
rapid progress. The Report of President Frost opens a large 
view of the future of this road in its connection with the pub- 
lic works of other States. 


The Directors will not enlarge on the vast advantages of the Blue Ridge Rail- 
road to the whole State, nor undertake to demonstrate its vitel necessity to any 
reasonable expectation, or hope of Charleston attaining that ascendancy in the 
commerce of the South to which it aspires, and which its geographical position 
should secure. Effort and progress, unprecedented in the history of the world, 
is manifest throughout the furthest fimits of our confederacy. The States 
which are inert and supine in this mighty and absorbing competition, must be 
reconciled to recede into insignificance. Georgia, by the connection of its rail- 
roads with the Georgia and East Tennessee Railroads, girdles our State closely 
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on the south and west, intercepting the trade beyond, and conducting it to 
Savannah. Virginia, by the connection of its roads with the Tennessee and 
Virginia Railroad, girdles our State on the west, and draws the trade of that 
region to the ports of that State. North Carolina, by the projected extension 
of its State Road from Salisbury down the Valley of the French Road, to con- 
nect with the Tennessee and Virginia Road, forty miles northeast of Knoxville, 
nts another transit for the western trade to her seaports. By the Ruther- 
rdton, Charlotte and Wilmington Railroad, the western section of which is 
in progress, North Carolina draws the belt still more closely around the north- 
eastern boundary of our State. The tendency and effect of these roads to drain 
the commercial resources of Charleston must be manifest. It is a presumptuous 
confidence which would disregard these competitions. When they work their 
effects, the trade of Charleston must be limited to the products and wants of 
South Carolina, 

The Blue Ridge Road at Knoxville will connect with the Northern terminus 
of the Georgia and East Tennessee Railroad, and with the Southern terminus 
of the Tennessee and Virginia Railroad, and crossing the direction of those 
Roads, will form a western connection with the Knoxville and Kentucky Rail- 
road, designed to connect the latter city with Danville, in Kentucky, from which 
arailroad is completed to Covington, opposite to Cincinnati, on the Ohio, From 
Knoxville it will be 103 miles nearer to Charleston than to Savannah, and 46 
miles nearer than to Richmond, so that the Virginia and Georgia Roads, which 
now transport the trade of East Tennessee from Charleston, must become tribu- 
taries to the Blue Ridge Road, while the trade along the extent of the Knox- 
ville and Kentucky Road will naturally continue along the shortest line to the 
Atlantic, at Charleston. By the completion of the Chattanooga and Cleveland 
Road, and by a projected branch of the Blue Ridge Road from Citico Creek to 
Athens, on the Georgia and East Tennessee Railroad, Chattanooga will be 
brought within twenty-three miles as near to Charleston as it is to Savannah, 
over the Georgia Railroads. This Southwestern Branch of the Blue prs 
Road may compete with the Georgia Roads for the trade of Chattanooga, while 
the main Road to Knoxville, having the advantage over Savannah of 103 miles 
in distance from Knoxville, must engross the trade from that city and the coun- 
try dependent upon it. 

It is a misapprehension to suppose that the Blue Ridge Railroad is important 
only as tributary to the commerce of Charleston. The distance between the 
western limits of South Carolina and Tennessee, across North Carolina and 
Georgia, by the Blue Ridge Road, is only eighty-nine miles. Anderson is 195 
miles from Knoxville, Greenville is 231, Abbeville is 240 miles, Newberry 275 
miles, Columbus 322 miles, Winsboro’ 361 miles, Camden 384 miles, while 
Charleston is 410 miles over the projected junction of the Greenville and Co- 
lumbia Railroad, with the South Carolina Railroad between New Market and 
Aiken; and is 453 miles from Knoxville by the way of Columbia. South Caro- 
lina imports corn, wheat, flour, bacon, lard, tobacco, whiskey, salt, lime, horses, 
mules, and cattle. East Tennessee, Kentucky, and Southwestern Virginia, pro- 
duce these articles in excess of the domestic consumption. While corn is selli 
at one dollar a bushel in the country west of Columbia, it can be bought in 
Tennessee for twenty cents. A large portion of the bacon, lard, and whiskey 
which is consumed in this State is brought from Cincinnati by way of Baltimore 
and Charleston. Hogsheads of bacon and hams, marked “Cincinnati,” may be 
seen in the depots of the Greenville and Columbia Railroad, as far as Anderson, 
This bacon is carried 383 miles from Cincinnati to Wheeling, by the Ohio river 
when it is navigable, and 245 miles by railroad when it is not. From Wheel- 
ing it is carried to Baltimore 380 miles over the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
by sea 650 miles from Baltimore to Charleston, from Charleston 257 miles to 
Anderson, 900 miles by water, and 752 miles by railroad, being 1,670 miles in 
all. Or if the Ohio is not navigable from low water, or being frozen, the car- 
riage from Cincinnati to Anderson is 882 miles by railroad, and 650 by water, 
being 1,532 miles. If the bacon is carried to 5 Anton by the way of New 
Orleans and Charleston, the distance from Cineinnati to Charleston is more than 
2,000 miles by river and sea, and 257 by railroad from Charleston to Anderson 


5 
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If it be carried from Nashville, the distance is 780 miles by railroad, and more 
than 600 miles by the Ohio and Cumberland rivers. If from ream this 
distance is 575 miles by railroad, and about 700 miles by the Ohio and Tennes- 
see rivers. By no other routes can Western produce be brought into Sonth 
Carolina. By the Blue Ridge Railroad the carriage of bacon, lard, whiskey, 
flour, and tobacco from Knoxville to Anderson will be only 196 miles. The dis- 
tance from Knoxville to all the other western Districts of the State may be cal- 
culated from Anderson. These Districts will be most benefited by the Blue 
Ridge Railroad. But by a caleulation of distances by the three routes men- 
tioned, compared with the distance of many other Districts by the Blue Ridge 
Road, it will appear that a large part of the State should be as much interested 
as Charleston in the Blue Ridge Road. 

Wheat is carried from Knoxville to Richmond, 453 miles, and then manufac- 
tured into flour. But the largest portion is earried 300 miles further, by James 
river and Chesapeake bay, to Baltimore, and there manufactured. Why might 
not the water power along the Greenville and Columbia Railroad, and especi- 
ally at Columbia, be employed in successful competition with those cities, the 
cost of carriage being so much in favor of South Carolina. Columbia might, 
pee and should manufacture flour as largely as either of those cities. It 

as much greater water power than Richmond, and a similar locality in an ele- 
vated country, and a healthy climate, with an easy Railroad carriage to market. 

Cincinnati has become an immense depot of provisions, because it has a shorter 
railroad connection with the Atlantic than other Western cities, and Baltimore, 
the nearest place of export for them, engrosses a large share of that trade. 
Knoxville must also become the depot of a great trade in Western productions, 
and Charleston oceupy, in reference to it, the position of Baltimore to Cincin- 
nati. 

Tables of distances appended to this report, and an accompanying map of 
the roads, rival and tribatary to the Blue Ridge Road, will fully flinstre te 
the value of the road to every part of the State. 

A road designed for loeal convenience should be constructed at the expense 
of those whose interest it serves; but the Blue Ridge Road, designed to unite 
the i divisions of the country, separated by mountain barriers, must 
be accomplished, if at all, at the public charge. The cost is too great for indi- 
vidual enterprise. The benefits are common, not local and peculiar, so as to 
entice private adventure by private gain. The mountainous region through 
which it passes is sparcely settled and deficient in wealth, so that it can contri- 
bute comparatively little towards the expense. The road will unite the Atlan- 
tie and Western sections of the country for their common defence and mutual 
welfare. The imports it will bring into this State will be distributed as they 
are needed into every district, and the political strength of the union it will 
effect, will add security to the property of every citizen. The economical and 
political importance of its construction eanweidhe even its commercial benefits. 

The only charge upon the taxable property which the State has made for the 
construction of railroads, consists in the subscription to the Blue Ridge Road, 
and the appropriation at the last session of $5,000 per mile to purchase iron for 
the Charleston and Savannah Railroad. One million and fifty thousand dollars 
of the vy oo revenue was received by the State from the United States, nomi- 
nally on — The State subscribed eight hundred thousand dollars of this 
deposit to the Louisville, Cincinnati and Charleston Railroad. This subscription 
became transferred to the South Carolina Railroad, and the aid which the Leg: 
islature has given to other railroads was, by the transfer of parcels of this stock, 
at par, in 2 mere of the State subscriptions. Besides the stock in the South 
Carolina Railroad Company, the Legislature has also appropriated in aid of rail- 
roads, the debt and interest which the South Carolina Railroad Company owed 
pd State on account of the loan of $100,000, made many years ago to that 

its important to exhibit what the States of Virginia, North Carolina, Geor- 
gia, (our Atlantic rivals for the trade sought by the Blue Ridge Road) and Ten- 
nessee have done for railroads, and comparing their financial resources with 
those of South Carolina, show how very far it has been excelled by them in en- 


terprise and energy. 























AIDS TO RAILROADS BY THE STATES. 


Value of real and personal estate by the census of 1850. 
Virginia......... $06 Seis viccldeiecinc ded deccescowecsce mel ,000,000 
Georgia............. seeces sce Poses ercevcceese ++e+ 835,000,000 
South Carolina ee aba cnbblveeas hapless ous coueties (eS GnERe 
North Carolina.......... do oboe eebas 00.00.00 6.0 46 nbu teen 
Tennessee...... do's a i EE AP 7 ar ee PN +++ 207,000,000 


VIRGINIA. 

To the Virginia Central,........ccsececceesseees ese» $1,613,000 
SUAre amen SO a erp eee « ianresa%b ter cseeeee 1,800,000 
"TO Ge BOO TORS. 0 acne conc a pescnles aces cccecccece . 1,284,000 
To the Covin don and Ohio . ckhktantaes ste mee oho on 798,000 
To other Railroads...........se0% waavaes SveUe ot sees 4,588,000 


$10,028 ,000 
GEORGIA. 
The State paid the whole cost of the road from Atlanta 
to Chattanooga, on the Tennessee river...... cesses» $5,000,000 
It has not been ascertained what amount Georgia has 
contributed to other roads. 
SOUTH CAROLINA, 
Blue Ridge Railroad subseription............ sesesess $1,000,000 
Conditional guaranty of Company’s Bonds. . ‘$l, 000,000 
Appropriations for iron for the Charleston 
t3 avannah Railroad, 100 miles, at $5,000 


per mile .......+66 boshcosconevbree mee 500 ,000—$1 , 500 ,000 
* $2,500,000 
NORTH CAROLINA. 

To the North Carolina Central Railroad ....... seeceees $3,000,000 

To the North Carolina and Atlantic Railroad........ -- 1,066,000 

To the Western and North Carolina Railroad.......... ‘ 600,000 
To other Railroads..........- BESS RT hh er aaena’e 1,322,000, 

$5,968,000 

TENNESSEE. 


Provision made by Acts of the Legislature for State aid 
to railroads. . eee eeeen ee eee eeeaeee * eeeereeeee $20,000,000 
Bonds issued to railroads under the provision for State 


GG. 9 cc keee canes honesaan pened oe ob we eessess $8,500,000 
Assets and Debts of South Carolina.—From Gov. Adam's Message, Dec. 1856. 
DEBTS. 

Three and five per cent. Stock.............00- verreeriwe 
Fire Loan Bonds.,..........+. dsb odnicivdes soseceeee 1,669,868 
Bonds New State House..........eeeee. eeesccsesccess 500,000 
Bonds Blue Ridge Road ........c0ceseeseeeeees orn 400,000 
United States Treasury Surplus Fund.......-....++. -++ 1,051,422 

$3,744,698 
Guaranty of South Carolina Railroad Bonds............. 2,000,000 

$6,744,698 

ASSETS. 

Capital of Bank.. 6 eee boas cocces ies eee eecceees 2,770,802 
Sinking Fund.,.........++++ Aednnd ods c0dsence gover 1,440,386 


Shares in Railroads, per value........ cecececesceeseess 1,742,300 
Cash Ist October...... CeCe OTOP ee eee 189,625 





$6,143,114 
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OHIO—ITS PAST AND PRESENT." 


The State of Ohio, situated on the river of the same name, 
having Lake Erie on its north, Pennsylvania and Virginia to 
the east, Kentucky on the south, is separated from the Missis- 
sippi river on the west by the States of Indiana and Illinois. 
In extent it is 39,964 square miles, being somewhat more than 
that of the Kingdom of Portugal, and in all respects it is one 
of the most important States of the Valley of the Mississippi, 
or of the Federal Union. 


Puysicat Asprcr.—The face of the country is delightfully 
varied, and forms a table-land from 600 to 1,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. A ridge of highlands divides the waters 
flowing north into Lake Erie from those flowing south into the 
Ohio. There is a ridge crossing the State in the latitude of 
Columbus, south of which the surface is diversified in hills and 
valleys. Swamps and morasses occasionally occur, forming, 
however, only a twentieth part of the whole surface. The 
river bottoms are extensive and very fertile. Prairies ars 
numerous, but the country was originally covered with mag- 
nificent forests, which are still far from being extinct. 

The Ohio river and Lake Erie receive the waters of the 
State. Those streams which enter into the Ohio are the Mus- 
kingum, Hockhocking, Scioto, Miami, &e. The Muskingum 
is navigable seventy-five miles for steamers and for small boats, 
nearly to its sources. The Hockhocking courses through a 
hilly and beautiful country, and is a deep and narrow stream. 
The Scioto can be ascended to nearly its source, and contains 
many thriving towns on its banks. Its valley is wide and 
fertile. The Little Miami is less adapted to navigation than 
to mill sites. The Big Miami enters the Ohio in the south- 
west corner of the State, after a course of one hundred miles. 
The northern rivers are the Maumee, Sandusky, Cuyahoga, 
&c., which are in part navigable, but furnish the most abund- 
ant water-power for mE ag purposes. The other 
streams are the Portage, Black, Rocky, Vermillion, &c., &c. 


Gro.ogy anp Mines.-—Nearly over the entire surface of the 
State there lies a deposit of various thickness, known by the 
name of alluvium, believed to have been made by organic 
currents. One of the most important strata is a transition 
limestone, equivalent to the mountain limestone of Europe. 
It crops out in places, forming, at small cost, a valuable 
building material. East of the Huron and Olantangy rivers, 
the lime stratum dips under one of shale or clay slate ; further 





* Prepared by the Editor for the Encyclopedia Britannica, (Edition 1858.) 
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east this passes under a stratum of sandstone ; still further the 
sandstone is overlaid by a conglomerate, and then by the lower 
coal series ; and, finally, the upper coal series passing beyond 
the eastern and southeastern boundary of the State. One-third 
of the State is, therefore, within the great coal basin, of which 
Wheeling, Virginia, is the centre. In several of the southern 
counties are extensive beds of the best iron. In Western Ohio 
are found sum, salt, and lead. It is estimated that the 
beds of Gelkatie coal would be sufficient to last 10,000 years, 
supposing Ohio to use as much as is now used in England and 
Wa es. By the census of 1850 it appears that Ohio produced 
as follows : 


Establishments. Capital. Value of products. 
PAG TOM. 0.00 ccccccscccesoes 35 1,508,000 1,255,850 
Iron casting. ......sseeeeees 183 2,063 ,650 3,069,350 
Wrought iron........ssee0s 6 164,800 127 ,849 
GOD. cb is cocdabis 4eveans 82 188,750 132,293 


The county of Tuscarawas is, in extent, 550 square miles, in 
every one of which it is said coal may be found. Professor 
Mather, in his report on the geology of the State, estimates the 
quantity of coal in this county alone, at 80,000 millions of 
bushels! In’1840 the production of coal in Ohio is stated at 
2,382,368 bushels ; in 1848 at 6,538,968 ; in 1857 at 40,000,000 
bushels, and the production of iron has swelled to the aggre- 
gate of 100,000 tons. 

Salt springs are numerous. The coal is bituminous. A 
belt of iron averages twelve miles in width and one hundred 
miles or more in length. Salt works are frequent and success- 
ful. Marble, freestone, and gypsum, occur. 

The fertility of the soil of Shio is far-famed. Where the 
transition lime rock is the upper stratum, to wit, in nearly half 
the State, the soil is remarkably adapted to wheat and grass, 
though seven-eighths of the State are considered well adapted 
to the growth of wheat. What is known as the Connecticut 
reserve, having a shale and sandstone basis, is less fertile, yet 
producing fruits and grains suitable to the climate. About 
25,000,000 acres of land in the State could be brought into til- 
lage, which would support many millions of inhabitants. 


Cimate.—On account of its elevation, the climate of Ohio 
is several degrees lower in winter than on the same parallel in 
the Atlantic States, but the winters are still severe. Along 
the Valley of the Ohio the temperature is milder than in the 
interior, but fever and agues prevail to some extent in this 
section. The climate otherwise is very healthy, as much so 
as that of the majority of the States. 


Forrsts.—In the forests are found black walnut, oak, hickory, 
sugar and other maple, beech, birch, poplar, ash, sycamore, 
paupau, buckeye, cherry, dogwood, elm, hornbeam, The 
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cypress is almost the only evergreen, and these are but scanty. 
edicinal roots, such as genseng, valerian, columbo, snake 
i 


root, blood root, &c., are found. Fish and game are abundant. 


Agricutture.—At the last federal census (1850) it appeared 
that there were in Ohio 143,807 farms, having under cultiva- 
tion about 10,000,000 of acres, with about 8,000,000 more en- 
closed, but unimproved. The average number of acres to each 
farm was 125; ave value of farm $2,495, and of farming 
implements, $188. Gross value of all the farms in the States, 
with their implements and machinery, $371,000,000. The 
chief agricultural productions were as follows: 


Horses, asses, and mules............. 466,820 number. 
an, Delia ies sdbtimee.s as 544,490 * 
WOR ORAM. 6s 605 0 60 csv e seen 65,381 “ 
Total all neat cattle .............0605 1,358,947 “ 
CO ox sepia nie slain’ anviewie ed pe canes 8,942,929 « 
SNR o.5 «0 jemi sth emieies a kort due ches 1,964,770 “ 
Bn ee a en 44,121,747 dollars. 
Value animals slaughtered........... 7,489,243 “ 
ME aiithecs él &.scinbocer stuss tremens 14,487,551 bushels. 
BIO viriisise eo intitle 9-4. citela ine dhe idee'n 495,918 “ 
NRE Sea SRP pla ENS 13,472,000 « 
Es <a banslaker énpeeanhe es 14,393,103 * 
pS OR Pee ere 5,245,760 “ 
SN oi cts save 9intp = chp 90)s eh earls vr 212,440 « 
re ee 638,060 “ 
ne ar 1,443,142 tons. 
AMER, « inn a wih 10k ni cE «> dp ae 4,588,000 pounds. 
NR ans 00h dw nis, HO Na Rh osinnns 10,454,449 “ 
PGE cennidlian dnthinaacd coukeasivaew 10,196,371 “ 
GON, cnetalicn wow 04% ands tele 1552 * 
pe ee ere eee 11,524 gallons. 


Only one other of the United States exceeded Ohio in the 
production of wheat, and her growth of Indian corn was larger 
than that of any of her sisters, thus : 


tas «6 tone on oy nee ewes 59,078,695 bushels. 
Montaeky 2.1.0 ....08 evelew eee 58,672,591 “ 
BN S686 i 00 bss Aes 57,646,984 “ 
Bet 226018. ws LY 52,964,336  “ 
Tennessee ...........5 eA e's 0 52,278,223 “ 


The other agri¢ultural products are hops, clover and 
seed, peas and beans, market, nursery, and orchard products, 
flaxseed, flax, hemp. The results of the vineyards are large, 
and are commanding a market in all parts of the Union. 


Manvractvurss.—Ohio, in the possession of coal and iron, 
may be said to have few rivals in capacity as a manufacturing 
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State when the full fruition of her reasonable hopes are real- 
ized. In 1850 she had manufactured cotton goods to the value 
of but a few hundred thousand dollars ; woollens to the extent 
of $1,111,027 ; pig iron about the.same; castings $3,069,350 ; 
cht iron $127,849. She distilled or brewed near 100,000 
barrels of ale, and 12,000,000 gallons of whisky, &c. ‘The 
gross statistics of all her manufactures are as follows: 


Establishments ............ 10,622 number. 
oO) Pe ee ce ey Oe $29,019,538 
Raw material used......... $34,677,937 
Hands employed .......... 51,500 number. 
Wages paid............... $13,467,660 
Annual product ..........5 $62,647,259 


Commerce.—Ohio being an inland State, must show very 
low figures in the foreign commerce of the Union. For the 
rat home trade, she enjoys advantages from her posi- 
tion with reference to the Ohio, Mississippi, and the lakes, 
together with her great works of internal improvements, en- 
joyed by few, if any, of the other States. One of her leading 
authorities says, at the close of 1857, that her production of 
corn has reached to 90,000,000 bushels, and of wheat to 
22,000,000. He estimates the total agricultural, mining, and 
manufacturing product of Ohio for that year at $196,000,000, 
and says Ohio is now worth $1,000,000,000, and three-fourths 
of it has been made out of the profits of labor applied in the 
industrial pursuits. Of her products she exports $60,000,000, 
besides enjoying the commerce of her neighbor States. 

The annual statement of commerce, published at Cincinnati, 
shows that the total produce received at that city in 185657, 
reached $77,090,146, and the exports were $55,642,171. In 
the city and vicinity, halfa million gallons whisky are distilled, 
consuming 8,000,000 bushels corn and other grains. Number 
of hogs packed, 344,512. The city is increasing as a wheat, 
flour, and tobacco mart. Over half million gallons wine are 
produced from the vineyards in the vicinity, giving employ- 
ment to a large number of persons, and producing large re- 
turns to capital. 


Internat Ivrprovements.—The Ohio canal was completed 
in 1832, from the Ohio river to Lake Erie, 307 miles. Its 
branches or feeders are the Columbus branch, ten miles in 
length, the Lancaster branch, nine miles, the Athens extension 
to Flocking. a prolongment of the Lancaster, fifty-six miles; 
the Zanesville branch, fourteen miles, connects the Ohio canal 
with the Muskingum improvement, by which another chan- 
nel is opened to the Ohio river at Marietta. The Walhonding 
branch is twenty-five miles in length. 
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The Miami canal connects Cincinnati with Lake Erie, two 
hundred and seventy miles, completed in 1832, with several 
branches. The whole number of miles of canal constructed 
by the State is eight hundred and twenty-seven, at a cost of 
over $15,000,000. The other canals, which are private pro- 
perty, are the Sandy and Beaver, seventy-six miles, extending 
rom the Ohio canal to the Ohio river at the mouth of the 
Beaver. The Mahoning canal, seventy-seven miles. The 
canals have, however, in part yielded to the railroads, and are 
in gon far from being walle of the first class. 
e oldest railroads are the Little Miami from Cincinnati 
to reve me eighty-four miles, the Mad River from Lake 
Erie to Springfield, one hundred and thirty-four miles, the 
Mansfield and Sandusky, the Lake Erie and Kalamazoo, from 
Toledo on Lake Erie to Adrien, forming a junction with the 
Michigan Southern road, to which it forms an outlet to the 
roads of Ohio, thirty-three miles. It will occupy too much 
space, however, to enter into a detail of the numerous railroad 
routes now in operation in Ohio. They constitute several 
great lines, running through the State from east to west, and 
rom north to south, cutting it up in almost every conceiva- 
ble manner, and bringing almost every county and town 
in its limits within the reach of railroad improvement. Per- 
haps one of the most important of all of these great works, is 
the Ohio and Mississippi railroad, three hundred and thirty 
miles in length, which is lately completed, and connects by a 
direct route the cities of Cincinnati and St. Louis. The rail- 
roads in progress or in operation in Ohio at this time make 
up an aggregate length of three thousand miles, the face of the 
country being most favorable to their construction. There 
are no lines of pre-eminent importance, because it is said that 
travel and commerce are not, as in other States, forced into 
peculiar channels by the natural configuration of the country. 
Crrrms.—Among the cities are Cincinnati, which is known 
as the “Queen City of the West,” supposed now to have a 
population of over 200,000, making’ it the fifth city of the 
American Union. It is situated on the Ohio in a beautiful 
valley, surrounded by hills. The city occupies the river shore 
for more than three miles, and including villages, much further. 
Columbus, the capital of the State, is the centre of a rich coun- 
try, which is daily adding to its opulence and extent. Dayton 
is at the meeting of various railroad lines, and is therefore ac- 
cessible from every point. Zanesville on the Muskingum, is 
in the midst of a rich and populous valley region. Chillicothe 
on the Scioto, is enclosed ye picturesque hills. § ery is 
at the junction of the Mad river and nda dieak, which af- 
fords every variety for mill-sites. Steubenville and Ports- 
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mouth are on the Ohio. Sandusky city is on Lake Erie, and 
Toledo on the Maumee river, at the terminus of the Wabash 
and Erie canal. 


Porvu.ation or Citres AND Towns. 
1800. 1810. 1820. 1880. 1840. 1850. 


Cincinnati.... 750 2,540 9,642 24,831 46,338 115,436 
Columbus.... ... ecb wikes 6,048 17,882 


Cleveland.... ... gues” SUAS eesies 6,071 17,084 
Dayton ...... ... te. POT es ss et 
Zanesville.... ... asa et ees Bowes 10,355 
Chillicothe... ... VOUT. iMeile ck’? Cee cain eee 7,100 


The population of Cincinnati has very nearly doubled since 
1850, and the other cities named have also made rapid ad- 
vances. Of the total inhabitants of Cincinnati in 1850, 60,558 
were born in the United States, and 54,541 in foreign coun- 
tries. Of the foreign born 33,374 were German. 


Epvcation, Reticion, &c.—The amount appropriated to 
schools in Ohio from the several funds, reached in 1855, 
$2,613,818. The whole number of common schools, 12,012; 
number of scholars attending, 357,547 males, and 311,477 
females. Total number of school-houses, 7,830, which had 
been erected at a cost of $2,229,911. There are 91 high 
schools, having about 4,000 scholars, and 88 schools for colored 
children, with about the same number of attendants. There 
were also a large number of German schools, adapted to that 
class of population. 

Twenty-six daily newspapers were printed in 1850, 10 tri- 
weekly, 201 weekly ; total of all classes, 261, printing annually 
30,447,407 copies. The total number of libraries other than 

rivate, were 352, having 186,828 volumes on the shelves. 
The whole number of paupers reported was but 1,673. 

There»is a lunatic asylum at Calushbing which had at the 
last statement, 261 inmates. Two other institutions of like 
character have been opened at Newburg and Dayton. 

The Ohio penitentiary at Columbus, has about six hundred 
inmates. A library and schools are attached to the prison, 
afid the convicts are instructed in the elementary branches. 
The State derives a small revenue from the institution. 

There is a deaf and dumb asylum, with one hundred and forty- 
eight occupants, and a blind asylum, containing seventy-two. 

e value of church property in Ohio by the census of 1850, 
was $11,586,315, and the capacity of the churches was to ac- 
commodate 1,457,769 at one sitting; the Methodists being the 
predominating sect, giving with the Baptists, one-half of the 
whole number of stats. 
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There were in 1850, twenty-six colleges, with 3,621 pupils, 
two hundred and six academies and private schools, with 
15,052 pupils ; 66,020 persons in the State over twenty years 
of age, were incapable of reading and writing, or about three 
per cent. of that class, which compares very favorably with 
the other western States. 


Revenve.—The total revenue of the State of Ohio in the 
year ending with January, 1856, was $3,631,173, and the ex- 
penditure $3,512,184. The State cannot, by its constitution, 
contract debt for internal improvements. Total debt in 1856, 
$16,273,427. Value of the real estate at the same time, 
$577,858,539, and of the personal estate, $283,018,815. Total 
taxes of all sorts, $8,954,511. 


History.—After the western explorations of Marquette, 
1673, from Canada, and the expedition of D’Iberville to the 
mouth of the Mississippi and up its streams, the French began 
the construction of forts throughout the extensive region which 
was embraced. Thus was founded their claim to Ohio, whilst 
the English on the other hand claimed it from grants made by 
their Crown, which extended from sea to sea, and from a ces- 
sion made by the six nations of Indians who claimed the entire 
sovereignty of the Ohio Valley. The English Ohio Company 
having made a settlement on the Great Miami, it was de- 
stroyed by the French in 1752, at which time, war occurring 
between the two nations, many hostile expeditions were con- 
ducted with different results. The defeat of Braddock was 
followed by the victoriesof Dunmore. On the return of peace 
in 1763, the whole of Canada was ceded to England, and with 
it all of the territory to the east of the Mississippi river. Af- 
ter the war of edd oy all of the western lands held 
by the several States were ceded to the Federal Govern- 
ment. Surveys and sales of these lands, being at oncé 
made, the Ohio New England Company purchased a tract 
lying adjacent to the Scioto and Muskingum rivers, where in 
1788, Marietta was begun, the first permanent settlement in 
Ohio. Governor Arthur St. Clair was appointed Territorial 
Governor. e 

In 1787 John Cleves Symmes purchased from Con 
a million of acres in Ohio, northward from the Ohio river. 
and between the two Miami’s, in which region was founded 
the second settlement, at Columbia, about five miles distance 
from the present city of Cincinnati. Mathias Denman pur- 
chased for five hundred dollars the site on which Cincinnati 
is built, and the first cabin was erected in 1788. Other set- 
tlements immediately followed. The Indians in despite of all 
treaty stipulations, continued to harrass the settlers. Block- 
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houses were constructed, and in 1789, Fort Washington as a 
means of protection, was begun. These aggressions continu- 
ing, General Harmar, with 1,300 men, marched against the 
Indian towns, but was compelled to retreat. In 1791 General 
St. Clair, at the head of an army of 3,000 men, undertaking a 
similar enterprise, was attacked by a combination of nearly 
all of the northwestern tribes, and after a gallant struggle, 
sustained a most disastrous defeat. The result of these re- 
verses was severely felt in the settlements, and for some time 
the tide of emigration actually ceased. In 1794 General 
Wayne assembled an army at Greenville for the purpose of 
chastising these insolent savages, and obtained soon after a 
decisive victory over a force of 2,000 warriors at the Rapids 
of the Maumee. Not until the country was laid waste, and 
forts on every hand were seen springing aay these hardy 
warriors abandon their futile Psat 235 en we consider, 
says an authority, the fierce and unrelenting warfare waged 
by the Indian tribes upon the white settlements of the West, 
during thirty-seven years of almost uninterrupted conflict from 
1757, when the first white man was killed in Kentucky, down 
to the period of Wayne’s victory, we may form some faint idea 
of the toil and perils, and suffering of the bold and hardy race 
of pioneers who effected the colonization of the western world. 
An Indian chief, at the conclusion of a treaty yielding up the 
right of soil in Kentacky, said to Boone, “brother, we have 
given you a fine land, but I think you will have trouble to 
settle it,” and his prediction was fully verified, there and else- 
where, of lands purchased of the Indians. 

Constant streams of population began now to pour iato 
Ohio. Connecticut sent many to her reserved tract bordering 
on the Lake Erie. In 1798 the inhabitants of the Territory num- 
bered 5,000, with eight organized counties. The first meeting of 
the Territorial legislature was held in September, 1799. m. 
Henry Harrison, then secretary of the Territory, and afterwards 
President of the United States, was at that time elected to 
Congress. In 1802 the Federal Government authorized a 
convention to form a State constitution. It sat at Chillicothe, 
and Ohio was admitted into the Federal Union soon after. 
The first legislature met in the same place in 1803, and two 
years afterwards the United States acquired, by another Indian 
treaty, the reserve west of the Ouyahoga river, and subse- 
y wseny | the Maumee and Sandusky region. In 1811 the In- 

ians were defeated by General Harrison at Tippecanoe, and 
in 1816 the seat of government was removed from Chillicothe 
to Columbus, where it now is. 
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PoprvuLaTIoNn. 

: 1800. 1810. 1820. 1830. 1840. 1850. 
Whites...... 45,028 228,861 576,572 928,329 1,502,122 1,950,050 
Colored ..... 887 1,899 4,723 9,574 17,845 25,279 
tip di: 43,365 230,760 581,484 987,908 1,519,467 1,980,329 


Density to the square mile in 1840, 38.02; 1850, 49.55. 
Of the total population, but 1,219,482 were born in the 
State, and 538,134 in the other American States, and 218,512 
were born in foreign countries. Of these about 120,000 were 
Germans. 


SOUTH CAROLINA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


We adverted in our last to a movement in Mississippi, for 
the establishment of an Agricultural Bureau, upon a plan 
matured by Mr. Hudson. It has since received the sanction of 
the Legislature, and will, we hope, speedily be put in opera- 
tion. 

South Carolina seems, also, to have been aroused on the 
subject, to judge from a report made to the Legislature by Mr. 
Black and others, from which we extract. May we hear of 
similar movements in other quarters. Says the report: 


“1st. We propose to raise, by subscription, a sum not less 
than one hundred thousand dollars, in shares of one hundred 
dollars, to be invested or appropriated by a board of twelve di- 
rectors or trustees, elected by the stockholders, each share 
having one vote. One-third of the stock subscribed to be paid 
to the trustees in thirty days after their election, and the or- 
ganization of the company, one-third twelve months after said 
organization, and the remaining one-third two years after said 
organization. The funds so paid in to be by ine ges by the 
said trustees jointly, in the Bank of the State of South Carolina, 
and drawn out under such special regulations as shall be sanc- 
tioned and authorized by the said trustees. 

“2d. To purchase, at some place selected by the stockholders, 
each share having one vote as aforesaid, in a locality suited to 
the purpose, such a quantity of land as may be thought most 
advisable by the trustees. On this land, to erect colle 
buildings and such other improvements as may be thought 
necessary, having regard to economy and the carrying out the 
object in view, and at the same time upon such a plan as will 
admit of a more extended scale of improvements, should the 
funds of the college justify and require it. 

“3d. Such a number of professors appointed by the trustees 
as may he thought most advisable, under all the circum- 
stances. 

“4th. The subjects upon which each of the professors is to 
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devote his time are to be designated by the said trustees—the 
trustees having in view a thorough scientific and practical ag- 
ricultural education. 

“Sth. The terms of admission, qualification, tuition, sala- 
ries, &c., to be regulated by the trustees. 

“6th. On the land upon which the college buildings are 
erected, will be a model or experimental farm, under the care 
and management of a practical farmer and planter, conducted 
in such a way as to afford the pupils the best means of wit- 
nessing the various experiments in agriculture, and at the same 
time uniting to the theory and science of agriculture the de- 
tails of practice. 

“7th. Each stockholder who shall subscribe and pay in ten 
shares, shall be entitled to send one pupil free of any charge 
for tuition, and for every additional ten shares, one scholar on 
like condition.” 





INVITING FIELDS OF FLORIDA. 


A correspondent in Florida has lately presented its advan- 
tages in a very strong point of view. He says: 


** Next let us look at the capacity of Florida for producing 
crops for market. The great staple of East Florida is long 
staple (sea island) cotton. In the production of this valuable 
staple its value is only beginning to be known. Facts which 
have been stated to me by competent judges, satisfy my mind 
that with the same care, an article of equal finenes, with that 
raised upon the islands, can be made in many localities in Flori- 
da; whilst in staples of medium fineness both the quantity and 
profits of the islands can be more than doubled. From $250 
to $300 to the hand is by no means uncommon, whilst some 
have, in favorable seasons nearly doubled these amounts. I 
doubt whether the best cotton lands of the Southwest can ex- 
ceed this. Then, for the production of sugars, a large amount 
of land can be found equal to any in the country. For the 
eter pew of tobacco, oagh at present cultivated to only a 

imited extent in the eastern section of the State, yet both soil 
and climate are known to be eminently favorable. To a per- 
son possessing the necessary knowledge and skill, and paying 
proper attention to its culture and ca aration, an average 
yield of $300 per acre can be fairly calculated on. These con- 
clusions have not been hastily formed, but are founded on facts, 
which no reasonable man can doubt. All that is needed to 
make Florida one of the most valuable planting States is a 
population adapted to develop the resources of her soil. Land 
y hee g easily cleared and cultivated, and abundantly pro- 

uctive, 
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STATE OF THE COUNTRY. 


THE PRESIDENTS MESSAGE AND THE REPORTS AND DOCUMENTS OF THE 
DEPARTMENTS. 


The first session of the 35th Congress has again brought 
together the public men of the nation, to deliberate and act 
upon the various and important matters, which the course of 
aifairs renders annually necessary in all countries, and in an 
especial degree in countries like ours, where events crowd 
each other and restless progress marks every order of society. 

The Hon. Benjamin Witepatrick, of Alabama, was elected 
President of the Senate, a position which he will undoubt- 
edly grace, and which was made vacant by the lamented de- 
cease of General Rusk. It will be remembered that Governor 
Fitzpatrick received a very decided support for the Vice 
Presidency in the last nominating convention. Inthe House 
of Representatives the Speaker’s chair has been assigned to 
James L. Orr, of South Carolina, a young statesman who has 
made his mark in the national councils, whose energy, ability, 
and integrity are universally acknowledged, and who has 
won the affectionate regard and esteem of all with whom he 
has been politically associated. 

On the second day of the session the message of the Presi- 
dent of the United States was handed in. Being the produc- 
tion of one of our ripest statesmen, who has acquired expe- 
rience and reputation in every department of national affairs, 
executive, legislative, and ministerial, it was undoubtedly 
awaited with more than ordinary interest. Mr. Buchanan 
opens with an appropriate religious acknowledgment of the 
many blessings which have been vouchsafed to us as a people, 
and an earnest supplication for their continuance. He refers 
to the financial distresses of the country, and the consequent 
probable reduction of the revenue, and the necessity which 
may exist for a loan by resort to treasury notes, which, b 
economy, will be limited to the smallest possible sum. This 
economy will consist not in the suspension of useful works 
already commenced, but only in the postponement of new 
ones which have not already been entered upon. Though he 
does not consider the distress likely to be permanent in its 
character, he sees the almost certainty of its periodical recur- 
rence so long as our banking system is allowed to exist as at 
present, without control, issuing notes and making discounts 
with no reference to the specie basis, and alternately con- 
tracting or expanding to suit the interests or necessities of 
more than 1,400 institutions scattered through almost every 
town and village of the Union. He does not conceive that 
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the framers of the Constitution could have intended that the 
Government, endowed with the sole power of coining and 
regulating the value of money, should be powerless to pre- 
vent others from driving this money out of the country and 
filling up its place with that which does not represent it. The 
remedy for the present evils are, however, more with the 
States than with Congress, and they are urged to act upon 
the subject by prohibiting the issue of notes for under $20 
or $50, by requiring at least one dollar of specie for three of 
circulation, and by rendering liquidation, beyond the possi- 
bility of legal quibble or subterfuge, as the instant result of 
suspension, Weekly statements of the condition of the banks 
‘should also be required. All that Congress can do, and 
this the President urges, is to pass a uniform bankrupt law 
ap licable to all banking institutions, making it the irrever- 
sible organic law, of every bank existence, that a suspension 
of specie payment shall produce its civil death. A national 
bank, if not unconstitutional, as experience has shown, has 
added to the evils it was proposed to remedy, by becoming 
itself, from interest and necessity, deeply involved in 
schemes of inflation or contraction. Says the President: 


“The existence of banks and the circulation of bank paper are so 
identified with the habits of our people, that they cannot at this day 
be suddenly abolished without much immediate injury to the country. 
If we could confine them to their appropriate sphere, and prevent them 
from administering to the spirit of wild and reckless speculation by 
extravagant loans and issues, they might be continued with advantage 
to the public.” , 


In regard to the Central American question and the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer treaty the President is explicit. This treaty has 
led to great difficulties, and, being understood differently by 
the two parties, ought properly to be terminated. The ae. 
lish claim that it respected their then existing rights in Cen- 
tral America, and simply prohibited any further extension 
of them. Had this been the American understanding a rati- 
fication of the treaty would have been impossible. e only 
consideration which could have warranted our Government 
in departing from its time-honored policy, in stipulating 
against its own occupation of ‘Central American territory, 
was, that Great Britain, in this respect, should be placed in 
the same position. The late treaty (entered into by Mr. 
Dallas) had for its object a settlement of these disputes, and 
though the President doubts whether it would in any case 
have effected the object desired, without giving rise to new 
and complicated questions, he still gave it his approval with 
the amendments recommended by the Senate. These amend- 
ments related to the Bay Islands, whose sovereignty being 
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admitted to be in Honduras by the contracting parties, was 
yet sought to be limited, in several important particulars, by 
the recognition of a convention entered into by Great Britain 
with that State. The British Government rejected the amend- 
ment and the treaty, but proposed a new negotiation of simi- 
lar character, but not at all more satisfactory in regard to the 
rights of Honduras. This was at once declined. There is 
every reason to expect, however, a peaceful and satisfactory 
settlement of the question. 

With France we have no discussion, though our commer- 
cial relations with her are upon a footing of far less liberality 
than with other foreign nations. Since the act of 1828 we 
have offered to all the world to admit the vessels of any na- 
tion upon the same terms that our own are admitted, provi- 
ded the privilege would be reciprocated. All of our treaties 
have been framed upon this basis except that with France, 
which is still in force, ay discriminating duties and im- 
posing restrictions unworthy of the age. 

With Russia, as ever, our affairs are on the most friend] 
footing, and with Persia a treaty has been negotiated whic 
it is believed will be very beneficial to American commerce. 
Spain has made no approaches to a settlement for her out- 
rages upon our fing, and the general tone and temper of that 
government towards the United States is to be regretted. She 
claims, as a set-off against our complaints, that the Amistad 
negroes have not yet been paid for, though her rights in the 

remises have been recognized by the Government. The 
resident recommends the removal of this plea by the neces- 
sary appropriation at an early day. 

Our new minister to China is instructed, whilst preserving 
the neutrality of his Government, to co-operate with the le- 
gations of the other powers, in such peaceful measures as will 
secure those just concessions to commerce, which the nations 
of the world iva the right to expect and which China could 
not long be expected to retain. 

It is the duty of the United States, under its treaty stipu- 
lations, to guarantee the neutrality of the Isthmus of Panama 
and the rights and sovereignty of New Granada over it, and 
also to protect the weak Governments of Central America 
from hostile expeditions fitted out in this country. The pres- 
ent neutrality tne are very imperfect and perplexing, and 
the whole subject is recommended to the attention of Con- 


Demands have been made upon P. ay for satisfaction 
on account of the attack upon our exploring steamer, Water 
Witch, and wrongs perpetrated upon our citizens established 
in that country; and it is recommended that the Executive 
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be authorized to use other means, should prompt reparation 
be denied. 

Upon the subject of Kansas, the President is clear that the 
constitution lately adopted may be properly submitted to the 
people for their ratification in the manner determined upon by 
the convention, without violating the principles of the Kan- 
sas Nebraska act or those of popular sovereignty. The con- 
vention were not bound ‘to submit any other question to the 
people except that which relates to the domestic institution 
of slavery. The whole contest and discussion hinged upon 
that. We give the words of the message : 


“ Kansas has for some years occupied too much of the public atten- 
tion. It is high time this should be directed to far more important 
objects. When once admitted intothe Union, whether with or with- 
out slavery, the excitement beyond her own limits will speedily pass 
away, and she will then for the first time be left, as she ought to have 
been long since, to manage her own affairs in her own way, If her 
constitution on the subject of slavery, or on any other subject, be dis- 
pleasing to a majority of the people, no human power can prevent 
them from changing it within a brief period. Under these circum- 
stances it may well be questioned whether the peace and quiet of the 
whole country are not of greater importance than the mere temporary 
triumph of either of the political parties in Kansas. 

“Should the constitution without slavery be adopted by the votes 
of the majority, the rights of property in slaves now in the Territory are 
reserved. The number of these is very small; but if it were greater 
the provision would be equally just and reasonable: These slaves 
were brought into the Territory under the Constitution of the United 
States, and are now the property of their masters. This point has at 
length been finally decided by the highest judicial tribunal of the 
country—and this upon the plain principle that when a confederacy of 
sovereign States acquire a new territory at their joint expense, both 
equality and justice demand that the citizens of one and all of them 
shall have the right to take into it whatsoever is ized as pro- 
perty by the common constitution. To have summarily confiscated 
the property in slaves already in'the Territory, would have been an 
act of gross)injustice, and ‘contrary to the practice of the older States 
of the Union which have abolished slavery. 

Though our Government can have no concern with the 
religious opinions of the Mormons, yet its: active inter- 
ference may be. called for, should. these opinions determine 
their. civil polity. in.a manner inconsistent. with their: 
rights and duties as a part of the American system. The: 
officers and agents of the Government: have already been 
compelled to retire from. Utah, acts of open hostility have. 
been. perpetrated, and nothing remains there but the despotic: 
authority of Brigham Young.’ This unscrapulous leader hag: 
for several years been concentrating his power and resources,’ 

6 
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his arms and other munitions of war, and, it is believed, has 
succeeded in alienating the Indian tribes and bringing them 
over to his alliance. He has laid in’store provisions, &c. for 
three years, intending to take, in the event, tothe mountains, 
and then bid defiance to all the power of the Government. 
Humanity requires that this rebellion should be put down as 
speedily as possible and by the largest display of means. 

our new regiments are recommended to be raised for that 
purpose. 

In order to preserve our relations with the Pacific, a mili- 
tary road across the continent will be indispensable. Cali- 
fornia cannot be protected without it. There can be no ques- 
tion of the power of Congress to construct a military road 
through the Territories, and the President does not distin- 
guish between an ordinary road and a railroad. The difficul- 
ties, too, in the way of such a work have been exaggerated. 
The distance on the Arizona route, between the western boun- 
dary of Texas and the eastern boundary of California, does 
not exceed 470 miles, and the face of the country is in the 
main favorable. Congress should assist the work on this 
part by grants of land or money, or both; securing in return 
the transportation of the mails and munitions of war. 

A territorial government is recommended to be established 
over Arizona. 

The detailed financial statistics of the message will be seen 
when we speak of the report of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
The recommendation of the Secretary of the Navy to con- 
struct ten small war steamers is endorsed. The suggestions 
of the Secretary of the Interior are important. 

Though the power of Congress to dispose of certain portions 
of the public lands for the benefit of the rest may be admit- 
ted, yet the public lands are too rich and noble an inheri- 
tance to be recklessly squandered. 


“Tt ought ever to be our cardinal policy to reserve the public lands 
as much as may be for actual settlers, and this at moderate prices. We 
shall thus not only best promote the prosperity of the new States and 
Territories, and the power of the Union, but shall secure homes for our 
posterity for many generations.” 


The system of making presents to the Indians, to induce 
them to remain at peace, has proved ineffectual ; and it would 
be undoubtedly better to colonize them, in suitable localities, 
where they can be advanced in civilization. The Creeks, and 
others, settled to the west of the State of Arkansas, are mak- 
ing such rapid advances, that the agreeable anticipation may 
be realized, at no distant day, of incorporating them into the 
Union as one of the sovereign States. 
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Rigid economy is recommended in every branch of the 
Government, and care should be taken that money expended 
y the Government shall be faithfully and economically em- 

oO 


b 
P ba 

=e habit of presenting important bills for the approval of 
the President, at the last hours of the Session of Congress, is 
one of serious inconvenience and calculated to lead to results 
which are to be deprecated. The President declares: 


“For my own part, I have deliberately determined that I shall ap- 
prove no bill which I have not examined ; and it will be a case of ex- 
treme and most urgent necessity which shal] ever induce me to depart 
from this rule. I therefore respectfully, but earnestly recommend that 
the two Houses would allow the President at least two days previous 
to the adjournment of each session within which no new bill shall be 

resented to him for approval. Under the existing joint rule, one day 
is allowed ; but this rule has been hitherto so constantly suspended in 
practice, that important bills continue to be presented to him up till 
the very last moments of the session. In a large majority of cases, no 
great public inconvenience can arise from the want of time to examine 
their provisions, because the Constitution has declared that if a bill be 
presented to the President within the last ten days of the session, he 
is not required to return it, either with an approval or with a veto, 
‘in which case it shall not be a law.’ It may then lie over, and be 
taken up and passed at the next session. Great inconvenience would 
only be experienced in regard to appropriation bills; but fortunately, 
under the late excellent law allowing a salary, instead of a per diem, 
to members of Congress, the expense and inconvenience of a called 
session will be greatly reduced.” 

What he says upon the District of Columbia, we also quote : 

“T cannot conclude without commending to your favorable consid- 
eration the interests of the people of this District. Without a repre- 
sentative on the floor of Congress, they have for this very reason pecu- 
liar claims upon our just regard. To this I know, fom my long ac- 
quaintance with them, they are eminently entitled.” 


The Treasury, now under the control of Howell Cobb, may 
be expected to be administered upon the sound basis of 
economy and accountability, principles which have been the 
keystone of the Democratic party. A long experience in na- 
tional affairs, in which he has acquired distinction, qualifies 
Governor Cobb in an especial degree for the arduous and re- 
sponsible duties of the Treasury. 

The aggregate receipts for the last fiscal year were $88,532,- 
839, and the expenditures $70,822,724, being— 

Civil, foreign intercourse, and miscellaneous.............+.++ $27,531,922 37 


Seyice in charge of Interior Department..............++ «++ 5,858,274 72 
Service in charge of War Department.............+eeeesees 19,261,774 16 
Service in charge of Navy Department............... eseees 12,726,856 69 
Purchase of public debt, principal, premium, and interest..... 5,943,896 91 


$70,822,724 85 
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When the last estimates were made the tariff had not been 
revised, and the country was in great commercial prosperity. 
It is too soon to pronounce an opinion regarding the effects of 
the late modification of duties, and it cannot be known what 
influence the present revulsions in trade will have upon the 
revenue. The exports, it is thought, may fall short ten per 
cent. in value of what they were last year. In a healthy state 
of things our imports increase on the average ten per cent. 
annually, but taking into consideration the great resources of 
the country, the prosperity of many branches of industry, our 
elasticity in recovering from disasters, it may be concluded 
that the duty paying imports will not, in the worse case, 
decline more dan twenty-five per cent. Taking into con- 
sideration the effect of the reduced rates, and guarding against 
every possible contingency, the Secretary suggests that autho- 
rity be given to the Department to issue Treasury notes to an 
amount not exceeding $20,000,000, payable within a limited 
time and with a specified interest. inion rompt action be 
had upon the matter, it will not be sonatiaaliie to defray the 
expenses of collecting the customs. These expenses have 
been swelled by the lavish system adopted in late years of 
building revenue cutters, multiplying ports of entries and de- 
livery, and erecting expensive, and often, unnecessary build- 
—< points remote from the ordinary channels of trade. 

e public debt has been reduced to $25,165,154, but. its 
liquidation was arrested by the state of the country. In jus- 
tification of what reduction was, in fact, effected at the in- 
ceptionof the crisis, the Secretary argues that the Treasury 
would suffer no injury, if compelled at last to resort to a loan, 
from having the character of the loan changed from debts fall- 
ing due at a distant period to Treasury notes, at a less rate of 
interest, and which could be redeemed at the pleasure of the 
Department. 

t is not the duty of the Government to provide specific re- 
lief in times of public distress, and it has no constitutional 
power to do so, and therefore it is fallacious to argue that our 
expenditures should be increased for the purpose of affording 
this relief. Being engaged in the prosecution of necessary 
and legitimate works for the public service, it is the policy 
and duty of Government to continue their prosecution, but 
there are other public works of less necessity, which, for a va- 
riety of causes, foe not yet been commenced, and should be 
postponed. Such. postponement will violate no existing con- 
tracts; will deprive no one of employment to which he is au- 
thorized to look; will inflict no wrong upon any portion of the 
people. Upon such a system of administration it is proposed, 
to conduct the Treasury. 
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The proposition to raise the tariff as a means of relief to the 
country, is ably and triumphantly resisted by the Secretary. 
It ill becomes the United States which has taken the lead in 
the direction of free commerce, and at last carried with her so 
many other nations, to be the first to begin the retrograde 
movement. Even the manufacturers are not to be benefited 
by such a change. What they need is steady prices and a 
sound currency, and protection against the ruinous expansion 
in the credit system. No change in the tariff is therefore re- 
commended : 

“The day has passed in this eountry for increasing restrictions upon eom- 
merce; and it is hoped that the same remark will soon be applicable to all 
other countries, We are accustomed to look to the amount of our exports and 
imports as evidences of our growing wealth. To encourage commeree, enlarge 
its operations and extend its limits, have been regarded by all portions of our 
people as objects worthy of their united efforts. One branch of commerce can- 
not long exist without the co-operation of the other. We cannot expect to 
furnish the world with our cotton, breadstuffs, tobacco, rice, and other produe- 
tions, unless we are willing to receive in return their productions. There must 
be mutuality between nations as between individuals. If a policy is to be 
adopted by which the productions of other countries are to be excluded from 
ours, for the benefit of the domestic producer of such articles, justice to other 
interests demands that there should be adopted a policy by which the pro- 
ducers of our present exports should also be furnished with a market for the 
fruits of their industry. To do this is impracticable; not to do it would be 
unjust.” 

The cause of the present troubles, the Secretary finds largely 
to the action of railroad companies and of the banks. e 
railroads leave a debt, which almost equals their capital, to 
wit, $417,243,664. The undue expansion of credits stimulatin 
an eager desire to borrow, and a willing disposition to lend, 
engendering schemes of improvident speculation, leading to 
rapid fluctuation in price, and habits of extravagance, are at the 
bottom of all the disturbance. It becomes the Government to 
take such steps as will prevent the re-occurrence of the evil; 
and a compulsory bankrupt law is recommended, applicable 
to banking institutions and railroads, It should be a law for 
the protection of creditors, not for the relief of debtors, to pre- 
vent improper credit, not to pay improvident debts; compul- 
sory, not voluntary. The prior acts of 1800 and 1841, were, 
in their nature, highly objectionable. We give the language 
of the report: 

“T do not recommend a law similar to either of those which have heretofore 
existed, and were abandoned after a short and unsatisfactory experience. The 
first was adopted on the 4th of April, 1800, and was repealed on the 19th De- 
cember, 1803. It provided for a compulsory process of bankruptcy against 
those merchants and commission agents, at the suit of creditors, whose insol- 
veney had become manifest by certain overt acts of fraud or defalcation, and 
effected a collection and distribution of the estate of the bankrupt through the 
judicial tribunals of the United States, which was followed by his discharge 
from the debts his estate had not satisfied. The second act was passed 12th 
August, 1841, and was repealed 3d March, 1843. This act, besides the compul- 
sory system of the act of 1800, contained a system of bankruptcy, to be applied 
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on the petition of an insolvent debtor, of any class or profession, and to result 
in his relief from his debts and engagements, upon the surrender of his property 
and compliance with other conditions of the act. 

“There are grave objections to the present adoption of the systems developed 
in these statutes. The voluntary feature of the act of 1841 is rejected as unwise, 
unjust, and unnecessary. It was this provision which rendered that law so 
justly odious in the public mind. Nor doI propose to extend the provisions 
even of a compulsory bankrupt law to the numerous cases covered f the act 
of 1841. It is better to leave to the operation of the insolvent and bankrupt 
Jaws of the several States all cases which do not, from their magnitude and im- 
poten affect the general commercial and business interests of the country. 

t is believed that the power of the States is ample to meet such cases, and the 
propriety and policy of exercising such powers will, sooner or later, be devel- 
oped by the lessons of bitter experience. 

The admirable warring of the Independent Treasury sys- 
tem have been lately exhibited to vindicate its wisdom and 
efficiency. The contrast between the state of the country 
now, and before the system was adopted, is striking. In 18387, 
when the crisis was at its height, the demand of the Govern- 
ment for its funds, to meet its obligations, weakened the banks, 
crippled their resources, and added to the general pani¢ and 
pressure. In 1857 the disbursements of the Government sup- 
plied the banks with specie, strengthened their hands, and 
would have afforded the necessary relief had not their condi- 
tion been beyond remedy. Such a result was hardly contem- 
plated by even the friends, and certainly not by the opponents 
of the measure. Had the old system of collecting in the notes 
of banks, and ‘depositing with them as a basis of credit been 
in vogue, the strong probability is that the present crisis would 
have been much sooner reached, and the effect more disas- 
trous, because more extended, and with fewer sources of relief. 
Though $400,000,000 have been coined at the mints of the 
United States in the last ten years, it is estimated that the total 
amount of specie in the country does not exceed $260,000,000, 
of which the banks have about $60,000,000. Notwithstand- 
ing this great increase of specie, that in the vaults of the 
banks has only increased from $43,000,000 to $60,000,000, 
whilst the circulation in the same time has increased from 
$114,000,000 to $214,000,000. Says the Secretary : 


“In this connection, it cannot fail to attract observation, that at the very 
moment when the General Government, through the instrumentality of the In- 
dependent Treasury system, was meeting, with promptness, its liabilities 
of every character, and by the very act of disbursing its specie funds affording 
relief to the banks and the country, the State governments, for the want of 
such a system, were unable, with nominally full treasuries, to pay their debts, 
and, in the effort to do so, were subjected to the charge of either paying their 
liabilities in depreciated currency, or adding to the distress of the country b 
their demands upon the banks forspecie funds. These difficulties are the legiti- 
mate fruits of their past policy, and for the present must be endured: it will be 
their own fault if another revulsion should find them in a like condition.” 


It is recommended to the States to provide — the issue 
nk notes for all sums less than twenty dollars. 
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A large amount of valuable information has been collected 
upon the subject of iron, and an extensive cabinet of ores, 
en from every section of the country, as called for in the 
terms of the appropriation made at the last session of Con- 
ess. A competent chemist will be soon employed in mak- 
ing the necessary analyses. The evidence is already conclu- 
sive that there is a decided difference in the susceptibilities 
of different kinds of iron to oxydation, an important point to 
be ascertained, when it is considered that already the con- 
sumption in the several departments of the Government ser- 
vice amount to over 100,000,000 pounds annually of that 
mineral. 

Prof. J. H. Alexander has been sent to England to confer 
with the proper functionaries in relation to some plan or plans 
of arranging on the decimal basis the coinage of the two 
countries, so that the respective units shall hereafter be easil 
and exactly commensurable. The result of the mission wi 
be announced at an early day. A detailed report will be made 
of the action of Professors Vethake and Rogers, of Pennsyl- 
vania, appointed to examine the process discovered by Mr. 
Barclay, for preventing the abrasion, counterfeiting, and de- 
terioration of coins. 

The report of the Bureau of Construction demands serious 
consideration. 

“ By reference to the tables accompanying the report, the number of public 
buildings erected prior to 1850, and their cost, will be shown; also the number 
authorized to be erected since that time, as well as the propositions which have 
been urged upon Congress for the still further enlargement of the system. In 
view of these facta, it is submitted that Congress should either return to the 
practice of the Government prior to 1850, or else adopt a system that would do 
pe to the different sections of the country. If these public buildings are to 

e erected to the extent indicated by the legislation of the last few years, not 
only justice to the different sections of the country, but roger and the public 
interest require that vy | should be subjected to a system which will guard the 
public interest against the unwise nditures likely to be incurred from the 
present mode of legislating on the subject. No public building should be au- 
thorized until an official report has been made to Cnagren showing the necessity 
for its erection, and its cost. 

“The sug’ estions made in the report of the engineer, on the propriety of 
systematizing this class of business, are commended to the consideration of Con- 

ess. Before, however, adopting the late legislation on this subject as the 

xed policy of the Government, it would be well to consider the expense which 
such a system will a entail upon the Treasury. The number of cus- 
tom-houses, court-houses, and Post-offices, which would be called for, can y= | 
be computed with accuracy; but our general information on the subject is suf- 
ficient to justify the opinion that it would be attended with an expense which 
would never be compensated for in any advantages to the public service. My 
own opinion is decidedly against the system; but if Congress adopts it, I am 
desirous of placing it upon the most just and economical principles.” 


The Secretary of War, Governor Floyd, is one of the well 
tried statesmen of Virginia, having filled many offices of high 
political rank and consideration in the country. 
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The army of the United States consists of nineteen regi- 
ments, viz: ten of infantry, four of artillery, two of 
two of cavalry, and one of mounted riflemen. The whole 
strength of it is 17,984, but on the 1st July last, in reality, but 
15,764men. This force is employed to garrison sixty-eight forts 
and'to occupy seventy posts of military necessity, occupying 


an area of about 3,000,000 square miles. Though the spirit of , 


our poe ger is opposed to a large standing army, yet the high- 
est duty of Government is protection to its citizens, which is 
not secure under the present system. An increase of the army 
is therefore indispensable. The opening of the Pacific coasts, 
and the emigration thither, menaced and interrupted by in- 
numerable savage clans, present a contingency which did not 
exist in earlier times when settlers were generally in immediate 
communication with the older and well established communi- 
ties. Five additional regiments at least are required. Says 
the Secretary : 

“The external boundary of our country, requiring throughout a more or less 
vigilant military supervision, is 11,000 miles in length, nting every variety 
of climate and temperature, from the inclement cold of our Canada frontier to 
the tropical regions of southern Texas. But the occupation of this long line of 
frontier is a trifling difficulty in comparison with that of protecting the double 
line of Indian frontier, extending from the Lake of the Woods to the banks of 
the Rio Grande on the east side of the Rocky mountains, and from beyond the 
river Oregon, on the British frontier, to the head of the Gulf of California, on 
the western slope of those mountains. Superadded to these lines, requiring to 
be occupied, are the great lines of intercommunication between the Valley of 
the Mississippi and the Pacific ocean, which imperatively demand that protec- 
tion which only the United States troops can furnish. These lines are very 
long, and are now extremely important, whilst every year renders them more 
and moreso. From our western frontier of settlements to those of Northern 
Oregon, the distance is about 1,800 miles; from the same frontier to the settle- 
ments of California via Salt Lake, is 1,800 miles; from the frontier of Arkansas, 
at Forth Smith, by Albuquerque or Santa Fe, to Fort Tejon, is about 1,700 
miles; and from San Antonio, by El Paso, to San Diego, near the borders of 
the white settlements, is 1,400 miles, constituting an aggregate line of 6,700 
miles, which ought to be occupied, and which we pretend, in some sort, to keep 
open and defend.” 

A line of posts should be established parallel with our fron- 
tiers, where ought to be concentrated large bodies of efficient 
cavalry. No more favorable time could be selected to arrange 
these posts than the present, when the lands are not taken up 
by settlers. This double line of defence would prove the 
most economical system of frontier protection, diminishing 
also the cost of transporting munitions of war and stores. 

Operations against the Indians in Florida are being vigor- 
ously pressed, but from the nature of the country, great diffi- 
culties, embarrassments, and delays are unavoidable. The 
regular troops have been replaced by volunteers. 

A very large force has been despatched to Utah. Though 
every effort has been made to avoid collision in that quarter, 
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yet the aggressions and disorders which have occurred, give 
rise to the most painful anticipations for the future. e 
Mormons occupy a position directly in the line of communica- 
tion between the eastern and western extremities of the Union. 
They stand like a lion in the path, defying the military power of 
the Government, and encouraging, it is believed, the Indians to 
pillage and massacre the emigrants. The rapid settlement of 
our Pacific possessions, the rights of emigrants, and the indis- 
a a necessity of securing a ‘free transit through our own 

erritories, require the prompt, absolute, and thorough re- 
moval of this hostile power. Though our officers were in- 
structed to avoid any conflict with the Mormons, this deluded 
people, in advance of their arrival, determined to resist the 
troops and to cut off every means of obtaining the necessary 
supplies. The purpose of the military expedition wus to hold 
the Indians in ¢ ok and to aid the civil authorities in enfore- 
ing obedience to the law. 


“The Territory of Utah is peopled almost exclusively by the religious sect 
known as Mormons. From the time their numbers reached a point suffi- 
cient to constitute a community capable of wy thing like independent action, 
this people have claimed the right to detach themselves from the binding obli- 

ations of the laws which governed the communities where they chanced to 
ive. They have substituted for the laws of the land a theocracy, having for 
its head an individual whom they profess to believe a — of God. is 
prophet commands obedience, and receives it implicitly from his people, in 
virtue of what he assures them to be authority derived from revelations re- 
ceived by him from Heaven. Whenever he finds it convenient to exercise 
any special command, these opportune revelations of a higher law come to his 
aid. From his decrees there is no appeal ; against his will there is no resistance. 
The general plan by which this system is perpetuated consists in calling into 
active play the very worst traits of the human character. Religious fanaticism, 
supported by imposture and fraud, is relied on to enslave the dull and ignorant, 
whilst the more crafty and less honest are held together by stimulating their 
selfishness and licensing their appetites and lusts. Running counter, as their 
tenets and practices do, to the cherished truths of Christian morality, it is not 
to be wondered at that, wherever these people have resided, discord and conflict 
with the legal authorities have steadily characterized their history. 

“From the first hour they fixed themselves in that remote et | almost inac- 
cessible region of our territory, from which they are now sending defiance to 
the sovereign power, their whole plan has been to prepare for a successful se- 
cession from the authority of the United States and a permanent establishment 
of their own. They have practiced an exclusiveness unlike any thing ever 
before known in a Christian country, and have inculcated a jealous distrust of 
all whose religious faith differed from their own, whom they characterize under 
the general denomination of gentiles. They have filled their ranks and harems 
chiefly from the lowest classes of foreigners, although some parts of the United 
States have likewise contributed to their numbers. They are now formidable 
from their strength, and much more so from the remoteness of their position 
and the difficulty of traversing the eountry between our frontiers and Great 
Salt Lake. This Mormon brotherhood has scarcely preserved the semblance of 
obedience to the authority of the United States for some years past; not at all, 
indeed, except as it might confer some direct benefit upon themselves or con- 
tribute to circulate public money in their community. Whenever it suited 
their temper or eaprice they have set the United States authority at defiance. 
Of late years a well grounded belief has prevailed that the Mormons were insti- 
gating the Indians to hostilities against our citizens, and were exciting amongst 
the Indian tribes a feeling of insubordination and discontent.” 
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The staff organization of the army is defective. It should 
not be separate and independent. The uncertain and ill- 
defined rights of brevet rank are also reprobated, and the 
system of promotion by seniority instead of by merit. We are 
behind almost every civilized nation in this respect. It is re- 
commended that all of the regiments be constructed so as to 
permit their contraction for ua and re-expansion in war, 
without altering the basis of construction. It can be done 
without increase of officers or additional expense. The staff 
should be collected in one corps and ee to appropriate 
duties by the President. A provision dispensing with the 
staff bureaus, and a power in the President to regulate the 
duties on the principles above stated, and to transfer officers to 
and from the line and staff, would restore this institution to its 
proper effectiveness. On the subject of brevet and seniority, 
we give the language of the report: 

“To avoid, for the future, the difficulties attending brevet rank, the best plan 
is to create, permanently, the general offices now exercised under brevets, 
making as many major generals and brigadier generals as the strength of the 
army requires. This would afford promotion to many brevet officers of inferior 
rank, ps thus absorb nearly all; as the strength of the army requires these 
officers,and they have always existed under the brevet rank, no increase of ex- 
pense would follow their being permanentiy established. The law should then 

rovide that brevet rank should give no right, under any circumstances, unless 
y the special assignment of the President in such case, oe that rank as 
a mere honorary distinction, except in case of special assignment, but at all times 


recommending the bearer as a worthy candidate for promotion. 
“Promotion may be made a reward of merit and an incentive to zeal by en- 


acting that it shall take place by seniority in corps (unless in extraordina 
cases) to the rank of captain, and beyond that by selection from the next grad 
in the same arm to that to be filled as far as colonel, inclusive. General officers 
to be at the choice of the President, as they now are.” 


The propriety of separating the purchase of stores and sup- 
plies, and all money accountability from the officers proper of 
the army, is recommended, as is also a retreat for infirm and 
disabled officers, and for the unworthy a prompt dismissal 
from the servicé. For the last purpose a board of five officers 
should be detailed in each case, to act upon the principles of 
a court-martial. 

The habit of employing soldiers, as laborers, is considered de- 
moralizing, and it would greatly promote the efficiency of rank 
and file if promotion to commissions were made readily and 
certainly attainable from the ranks. 

Two explorations are now in the field—one beyond the 
waters of the Upper Missouri, and the other upon the Colorado 
of the West. irty-five camels are employed in the con- 
struction of the military road from Fort Defiance to the mouth 
of the Mojavi river, and they are answering the highest ex- 
pectations of the Secretary who introduced them into the 
country. Captain Pope is engaged upon the artesian wells in 
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New Mexico, and favorable results are anticipated. Many 
useless military reserves have been sold at fair prices, but the 
military asylum at Harrodsburg is yet unsold, no adequate 
price being offered. 

The Secretary recommends, most urgently, the establish- 
ment of a national foundry. It would soon develop the most 
important facts, for at | ag he with all of our iron ores, we 
have not yet discovered a mine capable of making the best 

uns, &c. Such a foundry would serve as a laboratory, at which 
the quality and value of metals throughout.the Union would 
be tested and fixed. We have, without doubt, iron equal to 
that of Norway, and yet are driven to the purchase of her 
iron for the manufacture of small arms. The cost of heavy 
guns would also be decreased. It is doubtful if the rifled or 

rooved musket is any improvement upon the pattern of 1842. 

rm: are demanded upon the fortifications at Baton Rouge, 
and the school of artillery practice at Old Point, requires the 

urchase of some adjacent tracts of land in order to secure 
its greater efficiency. 

Our fortifications are progressing. New York will be 
made impregnable, and her guns heavier and more numerous 
than those of Sebastopol. Nothing need be said upon the im- 
portance of seacoast defences _ Fortifications are the cheapest 
and most effectual defence. No fleet can match them. By 
retarding the landing of the foe, they give time for the con- 
centration of forces upon any given point. A larger force by 
means of our infinite diversified system of railroads, could 
be concentrated at New York, for example, in two weeks, 
than could be brought there from abroad in a year by all the 
fleets which any European power could possibly command. 

The distinction between army and navy pensions is invidi- 
ous, and should be abolished. 

The Commission appointed to report upon the claims of 
the volunteers of Oregon and Washington Territories, have, 
after careful examination, ascertained a very large amount to 
be due, which should be promptly provided for. 

Improvements are still going on in the breech-loading rifle, 
and several kinds have been purchased for experiment, or for 
use in the Army. 

The expense of the Quartermaster’s Department is una- 
voidably large, but we quote the language of the report upon 
this point: 

“Our territory lying between the Mississippi river and the Pacific ocean is 
about 1,200 miles in length from north to south; its breadth from east to west, 
in latitude 49 deg., is 1,500 miles; in latitude 38 deg., 1,800 miles; and in lati- 
tude 32 deg., 1,500 miles—the area being about 2,000,000 square miles. , 

“The meridian of 105 degrees west longitude divides this Territory into two 


nearly equal parts. The eastern half is a great plain rising gradually from the 
Mississippi river to the foot of the mountains along the meridian of 105 degrees, 


* 
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where its elevation, near the northern boundary, is 2,500 feet; in the middle 
latitude, 6,090 feet; and near the southern boundary, 4,000 feet above the sea. 
The western half is a mountain region, the chains of which, so far as yet known, 
have, generally, a direction north and south. 

“If we draw a line nearly coinciding with the meridian of 99 degrees west 
longitude, dividing the great plain into two nearly equal parts, we shall find 
that portion east of this line differing entirely from that west of it. The east- 
ern part is fertile, the western arid and sterile. The width of the fertile district 
is from 400 to 500 miles, of the sterile from 300 to 400 miles. The surface of 
this uncultivable region, along the routes generally travelled, is sandy, gravel- 
ly, and pebbly. It supports no trees, except a few willows and cotton woods 
along the streams, to Vhich mesquite is added in the southern latitudes. The 
grass is sparse; numerous varieties of cactus are abundant, Portions of the 
river bottoms (where the soils of the different strata become mixed and where 
water can be had for irrigation) are, to a limited extent, cultivable. The mi- 
nor streams frequently disappear in the sands, 

“On the western border of the plain the mountains rise abruptly from it. The 
routes explored by the Pacific railroad parties entered the mountain region 
through the lowest known passes, whose altitudes vary from 4,000 to 10,000 
feet above the sea, The mountain ridges and peaks rise above these passes from 
1,000 to 6,000 feet. Nearly the entire distance to the Pacific is oceupied by 
mountains separated by desert plains or basins. The two great chains forming 
the east and west border of the mountain region have the greatest elevation, 
inclosing, as it were, the others. 

“Great aridity and sterility characterize the mountain region, except the Pa- 
cifie slopes of its western border, and generally the aspect is dreary and deso- 
late in the extreme. 

“To be sure, at the foot ofthe western slopes of the highest mountain chains 
and spurs, fertile soil and the means of irrigation are often found. And there 
are small mountain valleys that are cultivable, and also river bottoms; but the 
plains may be called barren, and with rare exceptions, the soil can only be cul- 
vated when the means of irrigation are at hand. Occasionally belts of forest 
are found among the mountains, but the instances are exceptional. 

“The great uncultivable belt—including plain and mountain region—through 
which all routes to the Pacific must pass, has a width near our northern boundary 
of 1,100 miles; in latitude 88 deg., of 1,200 miles, and near the southern bounda- 
ry of 1,000 miles. The length of the roads through the belt is of course greater. 

“Over nearly this whole region, and over distances quite as great as these, the 
Quertapenaatir’s Department is called upon to furnish transportation and sup- 
plies for our troops, who are keeping up a continual patrol of that vast territo- 
ry, and a great portion of the time engaged in warfare with the numerous and 
hardy savages who range perpetually over those boundless wilds. Heavy ex- 

nditures cannot be avoided in the Quartarnaste’s Department as long as we 

eep up a military organization in the West.” ; 

On the subject of the Pacific Railroad, the Secretary says, 
that careful surveys have been made, which are set forth in 
eight large volumes. The route from El Paso to the Colorado 
is beyond question, and, on all authority, the best. The 
grades, climate, water, and distance, are the most favorable 
on this route. But the construction of the road would not 
remove the necessity of keeping open and maintaining at 
least two other routes for emigrants and military stores, and 
these routes should be opened at once. 


The Post Master General, Hon. A. V. Brown, of Tennessee, 
has carried into that Department the strong practical sense, 
and the eminently laborious and business habits which have 
ever marked him as a man, 
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The number of Post Offices in the United States, has in- 
creased from 7,000 in 1827, to 27,148 in 1857. In the last 
year about 8,000 Post Masters were appointed, only 1,681 of 
which were by remoyal of previous incumbents. ere are 
7,888 mail routes, and 6,576 contractors. Length of routes 
242,601 miles, viz: 

Length. Cost of transports, Per mile. 

Railroad routes... 22,580 2,559,847 104 cents. 

Steamboat “... 15,242 991,998 me. <5 

Coach “1, 49,399 1,410,896 7 “ = 

Other inferior “ ... 155,497 1,659,735 6.9 


Total amount transportation of mails pearly seventy-five 
millions of miles, at a cost of $6,222,046. e increase in 
the last year in expense $586,972. Whilst the railroad trans- 
port has been increased by 2,207 miles, the steamboat has 

een only 294 miles. The coach routes have been reduced 
1,124 miles. Minute statistics are given to show the points 
at which these changes took place. The inferior routes have 
increased 1,582 miles. The total expenditures of the Depart- 
ment for the last fiscal year are: 


Compensation to Postmasters........+.+++-eeeeee $2,285,609 86 
Ship, steamboat, and way letters. .............++++ 17,594 76 
Transportation, including foreign mails...........+ 7,239,333 27 
Wrapping paper, ...cscccsccccccsecsececccecenes 52,120 78 
Office furniture, for post offices, ......+.22++eeeeees 3,978 26 
Advertising ... 2. .cccccccccsccccccvcccecccceces 75,106 37 
MOA .c os cin tec snedscevcccocvedddvceicccese 65,219 21 
BODE 460 cescersccccees oe -bewneecccecscese cos 117,170 87 
Mail locks, keys, and stamp8....4....+..++eeeeeees 12,287 50 
Mail depredations and special agents.............- 65,228 25 
Clerks for offices—post offices... ....06.2eeeeeceees 834,025 60 
Postage stamps. ...iscccdecccscccccccvcsssscoces 80,688 80 
Stamped envelopes. ...scccecceseccceccecceseeees 63,597 74 
Payments to letter carriers. ......0...+0eeeeeeeees 154,710 51 
Repayments for “ dead letters”. .........e0s0ee00+ 41 84 
Miscellaneous payments........-. 00sec eeceneedes 189,107 99 
Payments for balances on British mails............. 297 ,098 88 
Payments for balances on Bremen mails........... . 5,187 44 





$11,508,057 93 
The revenues in the same time, are: 


Letter postage. ......seeeecees CO d ccc deccccesasves $983,207 24 
Stamps sold........essssee0s dn Pdcoccrcrdecbere ae 5,447,764 51 
Newspapers and pamphleta............sseeeseees ee 684,868 51 
Reghetaned lettare, ices cvcecivescrcrcccccisacvecce 85,876 87 
FOB as 06500 vs cdcdoccctecs  Pbeee coccess ovenees 15 00 
Receipts on account of emolumenta.............4+ 72,351 00 
Receipts on account of letter carriers.............+:+ 154,710 51 
Receipts on account of dead letters............06+5 6,756 57 
Extra compensation overcharged,...........+. boas 1,667 30 
Miscellaneous receipts... Serre eroreseweessesesese 9,739 25 


$7,353,951 76 
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The amounts appropriated for the Panama mails were 
$135,000; Charleston and Havana, $50,000; New York and 
Havre and Bremen, $230,000. 

A plan for the convenient and safe remittance of money by 
mail is again recommended. It exists in England on a very 
liberal basis, and the amounts so remitted, in sums under five 
pounds sterling, has increased from less than one-third of a 
millién pounds sterling in 1840, to og! twelve millions in 
1856. The plan is in possession of the Post Office Commit- 
tee as suggested by the late Postmaster General. 

The contract for carrying the Havre and Bremen mails 
having expired, the Secretary felt constrained in the absence 
of any congressional legislation to make provisional arrange- 
ments, allowing for a the sea and inland postages 
accruing from the mails. This is a great reduction from 
former pay, and it is hoped, will inaugurate a system of self- 
sustaining mail service. 

A contract for the Panama mail has been made for $100,000 
per annum, and for the New Orleans and Vera Cruz line, semi- 
monthly, for $29,062. An extension of the time of the contract 
with the Pacific mail steamship company is advocated. The 
number of trips on the Collins line being decreased, in con- 
sequence of the extra compensation having been withdrawn, 
the amount of postages has declined one-half. 

Full statistics are given of the working of our foreign mail 
service, and of the British and Prussian postal treaties. 
Speaking of the expense of the system, the Postmaster says: 

“ Whether it is more desirable to be subject to this outlay for the transmission 
of our mails abroad than to incur probably a still greater expense in fully pro- 
viding our own means of ocean transportation, is for the wisdom of Congress to 
determine. If, fortunately, as before suggested, our steamship companies, aided 
by receipts from passengers and merchandise, shall find sufficient encourage- 
ment to establish lines of steamers, and carry the mails for the postages thereon 
it will be a great point gained. On this principle, were it practicable, I woul 
be pleased not only to see the number of trips increased upon existing lines, 
particularly to the continent, but all the lines put in operation which have been 
or may be projected po our enterprising citizens. Among these are the pro 
lines from Norfolk to Milford Haven; from New Orleans to Bordeaux; from New 
York to Antwerp, Hamburg, or Gluckstadt; from Savannah to Para, in South 
America ; from Panama to Valparaiso, &e. This whole subject is worthy the se- 
rious consideration of Congress ; and I venture to hope that such action may be 
taken upon it, at an early rf as that the Department may clearly understand 
its duty in the premises. ether the present lines are to be continued, and 
the trips increased, on the expiration of the contracts, or new ones established, 
at a cost, in each instance, exceeding what they may earn in postages, and, if 
so, at what expense in each case, I respectfully snbmit to Congress to decide.” 

A postal treaty has been concluded with France, and one 
also with Hamburg, similar in all respects with that existin 
with Bremen, and some changes of the arrangements wi 
Great Britain are in progress. 
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Number of letters and newspapers conveyed in the open mail between the United 
States and Great Britain from July 1, 1853, to June 30, 1857, inclusive: 











By United States steamers, By British steamers. 
Year ending P A a ~ pesidhen len 
June 30. Letters. Newspapers. Letters. Newspapers. 
1854...... 1,595,838 901,477 2,740,866 1,571,299 
See sts’ 2,026 ,727 1,777,130 1,815,501 1,377,470 
1856...... 2,017,269 1,662,825 1,891,859 1,533,189 
Baka ses 1,220,733 1,178,629 2,658 , 343 2,143,423 
6,860, 567 5,520,061 9,106,569 6,625,381 


A well arranged system of city posts is much required. 
The whole system of agencies upon the express routes has 
been improved, the object being to provide greater security 
for the mails, to guard against delays, and te see that pas- 
sengers enjoy no advantages over the mails. Some additional 
labor will be thus required. 

The great interruptions and delays on the mail route be- 
tween New Orleans and New York, receives the attention of 
the Department. Though the time is fixed at six days, that 
amount of dispatch constitutes the exception rather than the 
rule. In 1856 of 627 through mails, 404 ranged from 7 to 12 
days. In 1857 of 651,492 ranged from 7 to 20 days. At 
New York, in the year ending March, 1857, there were 97 
days when no mail was received from New Orleans. Among 
the causes of this state of things are the divisions of contracts 
on the route. Sixteen links, or routes, make up the connec- 
tion, each under a separate and distinct contract. Under the 
act of the last Congress, pera’ have been advertised for 
carrying the mails from New York to New Orleans by steam- 
ers to Florida, and across the isthmus by railroad, and thence 
again by steamers. The Florida Railroad Company, in re- 
sponse, have offered to carry the mails tri-weekly on this 
route, within five days, for $300,000 per annum, or daily for 
$500,000 per annum; to commence on the completion of the 
railroad. The following modifications were afterwards sub- 
mitted : 

“The company will perform a daily service throughout the year for the sum 
of $456,250. 

“To insure a five days’ mail they will guaranty the time; or, in other 
words, no pay will be demanded for any trip not performed within five days 
between the terminal points of the route, viz: New York and New Orleans. 

“The company will also stipulate that at any time during the contract, when 
required by the ip mega. upon three months’ notification, they will convey 
a mail from Cedar Key to Aspinwall, Greytown, or Huasacualco, (as preferred 
by the Department,) and back, twice monthly, and from Cedar Key to Key 

est and Rees and back, twice monthly, the compensation for both services 
to be $100,000 per annum. 

“The time between Cedar Key and Aspinwall guarantied not to exceed one 
hundred and twenty hours, and awe Cedar Key and Havana not to exceed 
thirty-five hours. 
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- 8 Geagtone or Huasacualeo be selected, the time to be proportionately 
reduc 

“The service to Havana and the Pacific crossing, to start from Tampa, in- 
stead of Cedar Key, when the road to that point is completed.” 

The great western or Mississippi mail route has been one 
of much perplexity to the Department and complaint to the 
mercantile community. It is hoped that the Cairo and New 
Orleans river mail wiil soon be unnecessary, in consequence 
of the progress made upon the New Orleans and Mobile 
northern railroads. The contractors have failed in the per- 
formance of their duties, but as no one else would undertake 
the transportation of the mails, except at double the rates 
paid, and as the contract had but a short time to run, it was 
thought best not to abandon it. 

In relation to the contract for carrying the mail overland 
to the Pacific, and in justification of his course in adopting 
the Southern or El Paso route, the Postmaster introduces an 
able and elaborate argument, and the matter is of such pub- 
lie importance, that we cannot do better than refer very 
largely to it. The information will be deemed very valuable 
by every class of our readers. 

Although the superiority of the climate on the Southern 
route is conceded, it may still be argued that the degree of 
cold on the Albuquerque route is not greater than on the 
stage routes of the Northern Atlantic States. Many can 
recollect the uncertainty of the mails and the amount of suf- 
fering experienced by passengers on the Northern stage 
routes, prior to the introduction of railroads, even when the 
stations were short, and the opportunities of recruiting the 
exhausted and benumbed energies were frequent. Would 
the country be satisfied with a route to the Pacific no better 
than that between Harrisburg and Cumberland, when a more 
mild and favorable one could easily be opened? Imagine a 
= full of passengers starting at mid-winter from St. Louis, 
with the snow eight or ten inches deep, and the thermome- 
ter at 10° to 15° above zero. Travelling day and night, with- 
out interruption and on a constant ascent, Albuquerque. is at 
last reached 6,000 feet above the level of the sea, with the 
thermometer at 5° below zero. Again Campbell’s Pass 
must be climbed to an elevation of 7,000 feet, where the ther- 
mometer is found. from 2° to 32° below zero! A more strikin 
eg however, will be that of the emigrants who must fol- 

ow this route and grapple with the giant hardships and. suf- 
ferings of such a region. Contrast with this the. El : Paso 
route, which is safe and certain at every season of the year, 
as well for mail service, the, accommodation of emigrants, 
and the future location of the railroad. It is the most readily: 
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opened; an important consideration, also, in reflecting that 

within twelve months from the date of the contract the route 

is expected to be in operation. Captain Marcy, who ex- 
lored both routes, gave a decided preference to the Southern. 
e says: 


“ Our road from here runs across the Llano Estacado for seventy-eight miles, 
upon a perfectly level prairie, as firm and smooth as marble. It then descends 
from the high table land, about fifty feet, into a rolling prairie country, where 
the Colorado of Texas has its souree. Thus far there is but little timber or 
water on our route, except at certain points noted upon the map; but these 
points can be made from day to day with loaded teams. As if, however, in 
compensation for the absence of other favors, nature, in her wise economy, has 
adorned the entire face of the country with a luxuriant verdure of different 
kinds of gama-grass, affording the most nutritious sustenance for animals, and 
rendering it one of the best countries for grazing large flocks and herds that 
can be conceived of. 

“Immediately after we descended from the high table lands, we struck upon 
an entirely different country from the one we had been passing over before. 
By a reference to the map it will be seen we kept near the plain upon the head 
branches of the Colorado and the Clear Fork of the Brazos. Here we founda 
smooth road over a gently undulating country of prairies and timber, and 
abounding with numerous clear spring branches for two hundred miles, and in 
many places covered with large groves of mezquite timber, which makes the 
very best of fuel. The soil cannot be su mish for fertility. The = re- 
mains green during the entire winter, and the climate is salubrious and healthy. 
Indeed, it ppeserees all the requisites that can be desired for making a fine 
agricultural country ; and I venture to predict that, at no very distant period, 
it will contain a very dense population. It is only necessary for our practical 
farmers to see it, and have protection from the incursions of the Indians, to set- 
tle it at once. 

“Soon after crossing the Rio Brazos, our road strikes out upon the high 
ridge lying between the waters of the Trinity and Red rivers; and it appears 
as if nature had formed this expressly for a road, as it runs for a hundred miles 
through a country which is frequently much broken up on each side with hills 
and deep ravines, and the only place where wagons can pass is directly upon 
the crest of this natural defile. " It is as firm and smooth as a turnpike, with no 
streams of magnitude or other obstruction through the entire distance to near 
Preston, where we left it and crossed the Red river—from Preston to Fort 
Washita, and thence to our outward route upon Gaine’s creek, the road passin 
through the Chickasaw country, which is rolling, and in many places cover 
with a great variety of large timber and well watered, with no mountains or 
high hills to pass over. Hence you will perceive that from Dofia Ana to Fort 
Smith, a distance of nine hundred and ninety-four miles, our road passes over 
smooth and very uniformly level ground, crossing no mountains or deep val- 
leys, and for five hundred miles, upon the eastern extremity, runs through the 
heart of country possessing great natural advantages. I conceive this to be 
decidedly the best overland wagon route to California, for several reasons.” 


An extract from the report of Captain Pope, of the Topo- 
graphical Engineers, is equally in point.—(See Railroad 
ports, vol. ii.) 


“In glancing at the topographical features of the immense plains which ex- 
tend westward from the frontiers of Arkansas and Missouri, the first great pe- 
culiarity which strikes the attention is the remarkable interruption of their 
vast monotony, presented by the belt of country between the thirty-second and 
thirty-fourth parallels of latitude. The great deserts, commencing about the 
ninety-seventh meridian, extend over a distance of six hundred miles to the 
eastern base of the Rocky Mountains, In this whole extent they are badly 


7 
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watered by a few sluggish streams, which intersect them, many of which dis- 
nt 


appear altogether in the dry season, and are destitute absolutely of timber, 
except a sparse growth of dwarf cotton along the streams, From the northern 
part of the United States, at the parallel of 49°, this immense region of desert 
country extends without interruption as far to the south as the parallel of 34°. 
At this parellel its continuity is suddenly and remarkably interrupted. 

tween the thirty-second and thirty-fourth parallels of latitude a broad belt of 
well-watered, well timbered country, adapted in a high degree to agricultural 
purposes, projects for three hundred and twelve miles, like a vast peninsula, 
into the parched and treeless waste of the plains, and at its western limit a 


— to within less than three hundred miles of the Rio Grande at 
ASO. 


Commissioners Emory and Bartlett, Lieutenant Parke and 
A. H. Campbell, who are entirely familiar with both routes, 
testify in favor of the Southern. Secretary Davis was equally 
clear upon the practicability and advantages of this route. 
Lieutenant Mowry, of Arizona, says it is the only available 
route at all seasons of the year, ¢hat, though the South Pass 
being as much closed by snow for four or five months at a 
time as if barred by a gate of adamant. During the winter 
of 18545, he was in Salt Lake Valley, and no mail from the 
eastward reached there from November to April! The scar- 
city of water is no greater objection to this route than to the 
others, and it is believed’to be less. Only in one place, viz: 
from Tucson to the Gila river, 90 miles, is there entire want 
of water in the dry season, and this may be remedied by two 
Artesian wells. 

“From Fort Yuma, on the Colorado river, to Carissa Oreek, and San Diego 
county, California, about one hundred, miles, the route is heavy with sand, and 
water is found in but three places at all seasons of the year. In the wet sea- 
son water is found every few miles.) Twenty-four miles from Fort Yuma, or 
Colorado city, are Cook’s wells, which, at an expense of $1,000, can be made to 
furnish an ample supply. Twenty-six ins hepend are the Alamo Mucho 
wells, which can be = at the same cost, to any quantity desired. 
Thirty miles further on are the Indian wella, which will also yield an ample 
supply. Twenty miles further are the Sackett’s wells, which are fed by a sub- 
terranean stream, and can also be made to supply any quantity of water. 

“ These two distances, from Tucson to the Gila and from Fort Yuma to Ca- 
rissa, present the only difficulties on the route. United, the distance is but 
one hundred and ninety miles, and it is travelled at all seasons of the year by 
heavily loaded teams.” 4 

Mr. Campbell sustains the opinion and views of Lieutenant 
Mowry, and thinks that the difficulty may even be lessened by 
avoiding the tract from Tucson to the Gila. 

The following will show the respective distances by the 
two routes : 

Albuquerque route. 


Distance from San Francisco to Fort Smith, on the AJbuquerque 

route, (see Captain hele 5 ox report, vol 2, p. 76)..........+- 1,952 miles. 
From Fort Smith to New York, (Captain Was rey’s report, 
Pacific Railroad report, vol. 1, p. 108)...........seeeececes 1,345 “ 
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El Paso route. 
From San Francisco Bay (San José) to Fulton, Lieutenant Parke’s 
report, 1855, (unpublished),.....+s.++sseeeeseeee Vabb de sice 1,972 miles, 
From San Francisco Bay (San José) to San Francisco........... iw 
From Fulton to New York, (Humphrey’s report, in Pacific Rail- 
road report, vol. 1, p. 108) .....seeececesceseees sees dives 1,335 “ 
Total eoeee eee eee ewee eeoeeseeeee COC eee ee eee eneeee *e 8,351 ea 


But even this difference, small as it is, against the El Paso 
route, can be entirely obviated by a slight change, which is 
pointed out in the surveys, and therefore need not be con- 
sidered. The following additional statistics will close the 
subject : 

Route from Memphis, via El Paso, de. 
From Memphis to Prestom.........ssesseseeseeceeees 3875 miles, 


From Preston to Waco Tanks. .....00...++s00 rT Tee TT S18); 
From Waco Tanks to Fort Fillmore...........+++ eoeebl 40 * 
From Fort Fillmore to Pimas villages...........+..-. 306 “ 
From Pimas villages to Fort Yuma. ........-+seseeees 167 
From Fort Yuma.to San Bernardino, ..........-s00--+- 180 * 

From San Bernardino to San Francisco, via Cajon Pass, 
Cafiada de los Uvas, and Estero Plain.............+++ 420 “ 
2,108 “ 


Route from St. Louis, via Springfield, Antelope Hills, or Canadian river, Albu- 
querque, de., to San Francisco. 
From St. Louis to head of Pajarito creek. .........+..++ 860 miles, 
From head of Pajarito creek to San Francisco via Oajfion 
Carnuel or San Antonio, New Mexico, and via Tah-ee- 


chay-pah Pass, California. ......6..eseeeessceeceses 1,246 * 
2106 * 

From St. Louis to Campbell’s Pass, via Galisteo......... 1,080 “ 
From Campbell’s Pass to San Franeisco, as above........ 1,085 “ 
2,165 “ 


The Navy, under the Hon. Mr. Toucey, reports : 


The Home Squadron has consisted of the steam frigates 
Wabash and Roanoke, the sloops of war Saratoga and Oayane, 
and the war steamers Susquehannah and Fulton. The action 
of this squadron is minutely detailed, which has been chiefly 
on the Central American coast and the West India Islands. 
If any unlawful expedition shall effect a landing in any of these 
cons it will be because it has eluded the vigilance of the 

uadron. 
na The force in the Pacific has consisted of the Independence, 
St. Marys, John Adams, Decatur, and the Massachusetts. It 
has also been employed on the Central American coast. The 
St. Marys has made examination of Jarvis and New Nantucket 
Islands to ascertain the quality and quantity of guano deposits, 
but found no guano at all. Samples of the earth were how- 
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ever removed, and the Islands taken possession of in the name 
of the United States, their discovery having been previously 
made by the American guano Company. The action of Cap- 
tain Davis of the St. Marys, so far as he aided General 
Walker and his men to retreat from Central America and 
return to the United States, was approved by the Department, 
but his interference with Walker’s schooner Granada, and her 
transfer to the Nicaraguan authorities by him, was not ap- 
proved. The expense of transporting the party was $7,475, 
which Congress are recommended to pay. 

The Mediterranean squadron has been well employed, con- 
sisting of the Congress, Susquehannah, and Constellation, 

The Brazil squadron consisted of the St. Lawrence, Fal- 
mouth, and Germantown ; and the Jamestown, Cumberland, 
St. Louis, Vincentes, Dale, and Dolphin have been employed 
upon the African coast in discharge of our duties under the 
slave-trade treaty of 1842. The East India squadron comprised 
the St. Jacinto, Tasuenrath, and Levant, and did good service 
on a memorable occasion there. The Chinese having fired 
into one of our boats; the outrage was promptly redressed by 
the capture and demolition of forts commanding the ap- 
proaches to Canton, a result which has contributed largely to 
the security and protection of our citizens in that quarter. 
The disturbances in China have made it necessary to increase 
very largely this squadron. 

esides these squadrons, other vessels have been in commis- 
sion in different branches of service. The Resolute which 
had belonged to the British exploring expedition, was aban- 
doned, and came at last, by purchase, in possession of the 
United States, was repaired ind delivered over to the English 
by Capt. Hartstene. The Susquehannah and Niagara were 
employed in laying the transatlantic cable. The Plymouth, 
Capt. Dalgreen was six months at sea, with a view to the 
improvement of ordnance and gunnery practice. The result 
of the experiments made by her, with the heaviest guns, seems 
to dispel all remaining doubt whether such ordnance would 
be manageable on ship board, and justifies their use in our 
naval service. 

A naval code has been prepared, and will, at an early day, 
be submitted for the action of Congress. 

A surveying party has been dispatched to the Atrato and 
Truano rivers to verify previous surveys, in view of a ship 
canal between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. Capt. Page 
will soon resume his surveys on the tributaries of the Paraguay 
river, and the Parana, and the results of his first explorations 
will soon be made public, as will also those of the North Pa- 
cific and Bherings Straits survey under Commander Rodgers. 
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The Secretary refers to the late increase of the Navy from 
7,500 to 8,500 men, to the appropriations for barracks at 
Brooklyn and Pensacola, and calls attention to the bad con- 
dition of those at other places. A site for a naval depot at 
Blythe Island, Georgia, has been purchased for $130,000. The 
war steamer being Built at Hoboken, by the executor of Mr. 
Stevens, has cost already, $702,755, and a further and very 
large sum will be required for her completion. The Naval 
Academy at Annapolis flourishes, having attached to it for 
purposes of instruction, 176 acting midshipmen. Upon the 
subject of the late naval courts of inqniry, convened in re- 
gard to the action of a previous board, we give the Secre- 
tary’s remarks entire : 


“When I entered upon my duties in this Department I found a naval court 
of inquiry already organized under the act of January 16, 1857. Deeming it 
important that the investigation directed by that act should be brought to an 
early conclusion, I immediately organized two additional courts. These three 
courts have prosecuted their labors with great assiduity. The result in many 
eases has been presented to you. As to all those cases in which the courts have 
recommended restoration to the active list, or to the service, or a transfer from 
furlough to leave pay, you have approved the action of the courts; and when 
you shall have presented corresponding nominations to the Senate, you will 

ave done as to them all which this act has committed to your discretion. As 
to those cases in which the courts have recommended no change, the action 
of the President whether it be that of approval or disapproval, will not vary 
the result, but leave the parties in statu quo, as if there had been no inquiry. 
The President having no power to change the state of any person already in the 
Navy, except by dismissal, or by promotion with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, or to restore any person to it except by a new appointment, with the 
advice and consent of the same body, it is obvious that little could be done to 
remove or palliate the presumed evil which it was the object of that act to 
remedy, except by the prompt execution of the act itself. Unwilling to be 
drawn into any allegation against those officers who had been affected by the 
action of the retiring board, I examined the act of Congress to see if any such 
duty had been imposed upon me. I found that it admitted no latitude of con- 
struction. It directed a definite inquiry. It prescribed the exact limits of the 
investigation. It left in the Department no power to enlarge, or to restrict, 
or to modify. It directed the physical, mental, professional, and moral fitness 
of the officer for the naval service to be investigated by a court of inquiry. 
Accordingly the precept to the court in every case directed that precise inquiry. 
Instructions were given to the judges advocate in every instance where the party 
desired it, to take the initiative, and to present all the evidence which they in- 
tended to introduce before the party should be called upon to respond to it, and 
then to give him ample opportunity. They were directed to consent to ae 
sitions when necessary or convenient. They were instructed, when reasonable 
objection should be made to any court, to give way to it, and to interpose no 
obstacle to the transfer of the case to another court, to which there should be 
no objection. These instructions were given to insure a fair, impartial, and 
faithful execution of the intentions of Congress. 


A policy has been adopted of shortening the period of the 
cruise in remote seas, and is believed to be best for the activity 
and usefulness, and economy of the navy. The proportion of 
landsmen and boys allotted to a national ship has been in- 
creased, in consequence of the difficulty of obtaining enlist- 
ments of American seamen, 
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The five steam sloops ordered to be built by the last Con- 
gress, towards which £1,000 000 was appropriated, are bein 
constructed at Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Norfolk, an 
Pensacola. One of these vessels will be built by a private 
contractor, the object being to open improvement by summon- 
ing the skill and genius of the country to contest the palm of 
superiority with the navy yards. e vessels will be con- 
structed with water-tight compartments. These steamers, 
will not, however, supply the wants of the navy. Small ones 
are required for the harbors south of Norfolk, which would 
cost but little, and being of light dranght, great speed, and 
heavy guns, would be formidable in coast defence. Ten such 
vessels must be of incalculable advantage to the navy, and 
would cost $2,300,000. 

“The estimates for the support of the navy and marine corps, and for all 


other objects under the control of the Navy Department, for the fical year end- 
ing June 30, 1859, are— 








For the support of the navy and marine corps....... $9,749,515 01 
Pow Gpetifis objects ... .cccccsccccccccccssepcccces 4,866,783 22 
Ma «o. cnccccccebccaseces Bocce cesncas $14,616,298 23 


“The aggregate estimates for the fiseal year ending June, 1858, were $13,803,- 
212 77, being $813,085 less than the present estimates. This difference is prin- 
cipally caused by estimating $250,000 for the armament for the five new sloo 
$350,000 more than last year for building the sloops, and by estimating for 
pores and pay for one thousand additional men, authorized by the act of 

arch 3, 1857. 

“The expenditures for the year ending June 30, 1857, for all purposes under 
the control of the Department were $12,632,696 81; of which $4,343,698 14, 
being for special objects, the legitimate expenses of the navy and marine corps 
for that period were $8,288,997 67. 


The Secretary of the Interior, Jacob Thompson, of Missis 
sippi, is the youngest member of the present Cabinet, and 
attained, several years since, a high reputation in Congress. 

One of the most important of the matters entrusted to the 
Interior Department is the management of the public domain, 
which covers a surface, exclusive of water, of 1,450,000,000 of 
acres, stretching across the Continent, and embracing every 
variety of climate and soil; abounding in agricultural, mine- 
ral, and timber wealth; inviting everywhere to enterprise and 
settlement. This domain was acquired originally by cession 
from the States, and then by successive treaties with France, 
ey Mexico, etc. Such accessions, whilst bringing with 

em sovereignty, leave the right of property in individuals 
unaffected. Hence the establishment of boards for determin- 
ing land claims, and the opening of the courts for the same 
purpose. These claims are held under titles from Great Bri- 
tain, France, Spain, and Mexico, and are of every diversity 
of shape, exhibiting, in striking contrast, the irregularities of 
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the foreign surveys when compared with the simplicity and 
beauty of our own rectangular system. The claims of the abo- 
rigines are also admitted and considered. The surveyin, ye 
tem is now organized into twelve different districts, and the 
lines of survey have already been extended over more than 
one-fourth of the whole public domain, or 401,604,988 acres, of 
which 57,442,870 have never been offered, besides 80,000,000 
subject to entry at private sale. The whole amount dis 

of by the Government in every way to this time is 363,862,464 _ 
acres. In the last fifteen months the falling off in receipts 
from land sales has been $5,222,145, with a falling off also in 
the location of land warrants of 20 percent. This is evidence 
that, before the late crisis, the investments in wild lands had 
greatly decreased. There are 83 organized land districts, 
each with a register and receiver, though there are none yet 
for New Mexico or Utah, the surveys there having been in- 
terrupted by the Indians and Mormons. A land office and a 
claims commission should at once be established in New Mex- 
ico. The policy of the land laws is to favor actual settlers. 
They are allowed twelve months to pay for pre-emption rights 
of 160 acres, but in cases where the lands are not offered, the 
time is indefinite, which leads to abuses. A general law of 
pre emption is recommended, and it should extend to alter- 
nate reserved railroad sections. A geological survey is re- 
commended for New Mexico, which undoubtedly abounds in 
the most valuable minerals. 

“The mode of disposing of the public lands under existing legislation is simple, 
uniform, and complete. Tands are introduced into market, and opened to i 
eompetition at public sale by the President’s proclamation, which, at the same 
time, notifies settlers to come forward and secure their homes at the minimum 
price, without risk of competition at public sale. Then such lands as remain 
thus undisposed of, are open to free purchase at private sale, at the ordinary 
minimum of $1 25 per acre; or when in market ten years and upwards, at re- 
duced prices—always, however, with the preference right of purchase awarded 
to the actual settler. 

‘The public domain is the property of the United States, and the individual 
citizens thereof have equal rights of purchase. Actual settlers, as alread 
shown, are amply protected by law from interference, and efficient — 
are thrown around their rights. As an evidence of this, it is estimated that, in 
the sales of the last year, Tasetenatio of the sold and located lands were taken 
for actual settlement. Large districts of the public lands are valuable, howev- 
er, only for the timber found upon them: they are unsuitable for settlement; 
and to restrict their oe to settlers alone, would prevent their sale for an 
indefinite period, and hold out a standing temptation to trespass and plunder.” 


The Indian Bureau of the Department has grown to be a 
eat foreign office, conducting the correspondence and ad- 
justing the relations of more than sixty interior governments. 
e most important questions are involved, and it is to be 
hoped that Congress will at an early day prescribe, in one 
comprehensive enactment, a well-considered, compact, and 
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uniform system of laws for the regulation of Indian inter- 
course. e tribes now within our limits number 325,000 
souls, divided into three classes. 1. The wild, roving, and 
fierce, who are controlled only by their fears, and who com- 

rise three-fourths of the whole number. 2. The tribes of 

exas, California, Utah, and New Mexico, in which the sys- 
tem of colonization has been adopted. They are concentrated 
on small reservations, in order to be taught the industrial arts, 
in which the happiest results have followed. 3. The Indians 
of the west bank of the Missouri, those of Kansas, and of the 
four great tribes occupying the country west of Arkansas. 
The degree of civilization to which these tribes have reached 
varies very much. Some are steeped in ignorance and degra- 
dation, and others are rapidly advancing. Though they were 
ea forever the possession of the country they occupy, 

ey are already pressed by the extension of emigration. A 
further removal of the Indian is impracticable. If he cannot 
adopt the habits of civilization he must pass away. In the 
Northern Superintendencies the case is peculiarly embarrass- 
ing: Trespassed upon everywhere, his timber spoiled, him- 
self threatened with personal violence, feeling unable to cope 
with the superior race, the Indian proprietor has become dis- 
heartened. mer have abandoned their reserves, and still 
more desire to sell. There can be no doubt that our _ 
will succeed in getting possession of these homes of the In- 
dian. The habit of paying the Indians their annuities in 
money leaves them a victim to the sharper, and a better sys- 
tem is suggested. 

“They should be gathered on smaller reservations and in denser settlements. 
They must be familiarized with the idea of separate property, by encouraging 
them to erect houses as homes for themselves and their families. For this pur- 
pose the reservations should be divided into farms of suitable size, and distribu- 
ted among the individuals of the tribes, to hold, in severalty, as their separate 
and private estate, but without the power of selling, mortgaging, leasing, or in 
any manner alienating the same, except to members of the same tribe with 
themselves. Settlements by white men within the reserves should be pro- 
hibited, and the prohibition rigidly enforced ; and inereased efforts shoul be 
made to suppress the sale of ardent spirits, to effect which the co-operation of 
the Indian authorities should be secured. Farms should be established in eentral 
positions, at which all the children of the tribe should be collected and required 
to labor, and where they could be taught the rudiments of an education. A 
certain portion of them should be apprenticed to useful trades, and the surplus 
of the proceeds of their labor, whether on the farm or in the work-shop, should 
be divided among their parents. Here they would be taught the great truths 
that labor is honorable, and that want and suffering inevitably follow in the 
train of improvidence and idleness. Implements of husbandry, blankets, and 
clothing, useful-articles of furniture, books, and, indeed, everything which 
promises to give comfort to their homes, should be purchased and divided per 
capita.” | 

In the Southern Superintendencies things are more favora- 
ble. The tribes of Arkansas have established admirable gov- 
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ernments and laws, and in every respect are highly advanced. 
A District Court of the United States for their Territory is re- 
commended, and in time they should be admitted to the full 
enjoyment of all the rights and privileges of citizenship. 

uring the last year $1,291,476 were invested by the Gov- 
ernment in State stocks for the benefit of the Indian tribes. 


In regard to the distinction existing in the Pension Office 
between the rights of widows and those of children and grand- 
children of military pensioners, the Secretary argues with great 
ability. The descendants should be contented with the rich 
inheritance, derived from a glorious ancestry, in the liberties 
they enjoy, and in the institutions which give them protection. 
Congress has been liberal to the revolutionary heroes. Up to 
June, 1857, under the pension laws, $43,001,960 have been paid 
to them, and $18,302,660 to their widows, besides large do- 
nations of lands and disbursements of money under other laws. 
The whole number of acres of land donated, under all of the 
bounty acts of the Government from the revolutionary war, has 
reached 60,704,904 acres. 


The public buildings in the District of Columbia are next 
treated in the report, and a permanent bridge across the 
Potomac is urged as a great public necessity. The District 
should be considered as much entitled to a delegate on the 
floor of Congress as any of the Territories. The people have 
rights and interests which, as American citizens, are dear to 
them, and there can be no just reason for denying them a re- 
presentative to make known their wants. e authority to 
erect and repair bridges, open and keep in repair streets, ave- 
nues, lanes, drains, &c., should be exercised under the charter 
and not by Congress. The reservations and squares, however, 
should continue to be objects of attention with the Govern- 
ment, and the time would seem to have arrived for a judicious 
enlargement of the Capitol grounds. 

The institution for the insane in the District is conducted 
with skill, and has one hundred and ten inmates, and fourteen 
indigent persons, deaf, dumb, and blind, have been entered 
at public expense in the appropriate asylum. The report of 
the inspectors of the penitentiary is also worthy of attention. 

An increase in the salaries of district attorneys seems to be 
required, coupled with a provision that the amount shall in- 
clude every service that may be incumbent upon their posi- 
tion ; and it is also suggested, that the clerks of courts, instead 
of being appointed by the judges, should receive their appoint- 
ment in the same manner as attorneys and marshals. On this 
system only can their fees be regulated and their accounta- 
bility for them. 
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A site for the erection of a court-house at Boston has been 
selected, and instructions have been issued to the marshal of 
Minnesota to take a census prior to her admission as a State. 

Work has been commenced on all the wagon roads ordered 
to be constructed by the last Congress, in Kansas, Nebraska, 
and California. 


“The obvious design of Congress in these appropriations was to locate and 
open roads, which should meet present emergencies and the demands of emi 
tion, and not to introduce a system of improvements which would require other 
and larger appropriations to be made from year to year, for their completion. 
With this view, and to secure the speedy and economical construction of these 

eat and extended thoroughfares, it was deemed expedient to appoint a super- 
intendent, and organize a suitable corps of operatives on each road. Each su- 
perintendent was instructed to pass over the entire length of the section of the 
route assigned him, locating it on the most direct and advantageous ground, 
and opening and improving it in such a manner as to admit of the easy passage 
of a loaded wagon. 





The report of the Government Commissioner for runnin 
and marking the boundary line between the United States an 
Mexico, is being printed, and will be handsomely illustrated 
with plates and charts. 


The Commissioner of Patents should be required to report 
to the Secretary of the Interior, and not to Congress, as at 
present. The exception which has existed in his case, grew 
out of his being originally an officer of the State Department, 
which is not itself required to make an annual report. In the 
last year 2,066 patents have been issued. The receipts of the 
office were $161,415, being slightly over the expenditures. 
This Bureau should continue to be self-sustaining. Great 
Britain having reduced the fee required from an erican 
citizen for a patent, the United States should reduce the fee , 
also, and to the same extent. The appeal from the decision 
of the Commissioner to the United States courts is an anomoly, 
<r the executive and judicial branches of the Gov- 
ernment. It should be abolished, and in its stead, a perma- 
nent Board of Review established, consisting of three mem- 
bers, selected from the Examiners’ office. It is believed that 
this arrangement can be made so as to prove satisfactory to 
all parties. What the Secretary says in relation to the agri- 
cultural branch of the office, we give entire, and with it close 
our synopsis of the message and documents, intending, in 
another article, to comment upon many of the suggestions 
and arguments which are to be found in this vulualte sates 
of State papers. 

“The agricultural division of this office is growing in popularity with the 
country, and increasing in usefulness. It may be well questioned whether any 


other expenditure of the public ~~. | has ever proved so largely remunerative 
and so beneficent in its influences. The crop of Chinese and African sugar cane 
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alone, for the present pear will more than compensate for the money hereto- 
fore expended in this behalf. 
“ Measures have been taken for the establishment of a more satisfactory sys- 
tem for the distribution of seeds; the introduction of the tea plant; the collec- 
ion of the seed and cuttings of the native grape vines with the view of test- 
ing their value for the manufacture of wine; the investigation of the nature 
and habits of the insects that infest the cotton plant, with a view of ascertain- 
ing whether some plan can be devised for the protection of the cotton planter; 
and for the chemical analysis of the various plants and soils.” 





DIRECT TAXATION AND THE TARIFF SYSTEM. 


Tue late lamented Gen. James Hamilton has ably contrast- 
ed the two systems, and indicated a line of policy to be pur- 
sued. It is to be found in the last public paper from his pen, 
and may properly be incorporated in our pages, among other 
documents of similar character : 


“What, then, is the remedy? A radical change in the mode of raising the 
revenues of the country, which shall be equivalent to its necessary and una- 
voidable expenditures. You ask, how is this to be effected? I answer, by di- 
rect taxation, and the abolition of every custom house from the St. Johns to 
the Rio Grande. 

“The mere statement of a change so stupendous, and environed, seemingly, 
by such insuperable difficulties, is well calculated to stagger the strongest and 
appal the weakest mind. But this scheme of finance will grow stronger the 
more it is considered, until at length it will come recommended to the good 
sense and adoption of every man in our country, excepting those who may 
profit by the centralization in New York, and the frauds of our present system 
of collection. 

“ Let me, then, avow, what I believe to be true, that through this unexpect- 
ed revulsion in our finances (which is a change so fearful that in most countries 
it would produce revolution,) it will be attended with the blessing of arousi 
our people from their lethargy, and convincing them that the crisis has cacivels 
and now is the accepted time for action. 

‘I will now endeavor to exhibit the modus operandi of working out this great 
enterprise. 

“ As some one State must make a beginning, I know no State, from the intel- 
ligence and —— of her people, better qualified to be the pioneer of this 
great movement, than our own. 

“If I were one of her Representatives in the Congress of the United States, 
I should certainly feel great pride in carrying out her public sentiment in this 
ene with an industry nothing should relax, and a zeal nothing should 

mp. 

“[ should commence by offering to the Senate or House, to which ever body 
I might belong, a series of resolutions which should open up and eviscerate the 
history of the finaneial system of the United States, from the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution to the present time. 

“I would be able to show that our system of collection by customs is the 
most stupendous system of deception and injustice ever invented by man; in 
short, it is nothing more or less than a system of clandestine and insidious rob- 
bery—that it is caleulated to build up such a state of things as now exist in the 
city of New York, with its portentious catastrophe, and to impoverish such a 
country as the South. 

“T would show that it has added five hundred millions, at an estimate far 
below the truth, to the wealth of the commercial and manufacturing cities of 
the North, and substracted and abstracted about as much more from the resour- 
ces of the agricultural States of the South. 
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“T would show that the system of direct taxation is the fairest, the most 

ual and least onerous, on earth; that it throws its burdens on those best cal- 
culated to bear them, and its minimum weight on those least able to sustain the 
former. 

“The system can be arranged so as to exclude all domiciliary inquisition in 
a form of great simplicity; without vexatien or hardship; and for about one- 
third of the taxes we now pay through the Custom House, we shall raise reve- 
nue enough to pay all the just expenses of the government. The system itself 
will lead to moderation and economy in the public expenditures, and arrest 
waste, corruption and extravagance. Indeed, the taxes may be so arranged as 
to be imposed and collected with the simplicity and facility with which the 
State taxes are collected and paid. It will, of course, arrest the career of a gov- 
ernment of Oriental magnificence and substitute a plain ss Fa polity, fuil 
of high moral power, but not swollen and debilitated by bloated corruption. 
The public lands might be reserved sacred as a fund for the purposes of educa- 
tion, and the support of the army and navy. 

“ But what would recommend such a system of finance to our favor, will be 
that “direct taxation” will lead to “direct trade”—that great and long desired 
blessing of southern aspiration, which, when accomplished, will be attended 
by a gush of prosperity the South has never known. 

“T would kent that we have submitted to these evils for nearly half a cen- 
tury, from a mistaken attachment to the Union of these States, which has at 
last, fortunately, ceased, from the conjoint operation of exaction and fanaticism, 
and is nagustbedl now by all men of sense as nothing, but as a degrading super- 
stition, when it tolerates injustice, spoliation and abuse.” 





TRADE SEEKING ITS OLD CHANNELS. 


Ir seems at last that the Mammoth Railroads of the North 
have found that they cannot live and breathe upon the rates 
of freight to which they have been driven by competition, 
and that the new, and necessarily much iiepeull tariff adopted 
by them, begins to work favorably for the old Mississippi 
routes and New Orleans. Says a Western journal: 

The advanced rates of freight established by railroads promises to operate 
largely in favor of steamboats. As a beginning, we notice the purchase of 3,000 


bbls. flour to-day, to be shipped to Liverpool, via New Orleans. Let us see 
how the rates compare, taking the two routes from this city to Liverpool: 


BY WAY OF NEW YORK. 


Cones 66: ION BOON. oc fd msbbeds bbOevde's d-ccas copeces oh $1 75 
New York to Liverpool...........00++- eee ceccccscccces 50 

$2 25 

BY WAY OF NEW ORLEANS. 

Cincinnati to New Orleans, .........0esseceececscesecesees 50 
New Orleans to Liverpool........+.00+s Cwecesccces oe 96 

$1 46 
By way of New York..... eevccevessoececcoccccscssocccs 2 26 
Difference in favor of New Orleans.........++++ eeeccerccee 79 


It is easy to see, therefore, that with the high rates established by the rail- 
roads, the great bulk of the flour, pork, etc., to be shipped from the West will 
be forwarded by river. If railroads cannot make money by carrying at rates 
below those indicated by the tariff that takes effect on the 15th, they cannot 
make money at all. 
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COTTON FACTORIES IN TEXAS. 


A factory at Tellico is about to be established under the 
most favorable auspices, to consist of 2,500 spindles, and 50 
looms. Of the movement, the Palestine Advocate says: 


‘Tn reference to the one of the enterprise we have this 
to say: the President and officers of the company generally 
aye among the wealthiest and most enterprising gentlemen of 
this State. We are personally acquainted with a number of 
them, and we are confident that men of their wealth and 
standing in the community would not embark in any enter- 
prise that was not on a firm and reliable basis. We are in- 
formed that over $100,000 of the capital stock has already 
been taken. This is all very well as far as it goes, and it is 
a pretty good beginning, but they wish $300,000 in order to 
purchase negroes and carry out the project as was originally 
contemplated. It is eminently a Southern enterprise, and as 
such has our warmest wishes in its behalf. We know that the 
difficulties attending the organization are now nearly sur- 
mounted, and all that is now necessary is a liberal encourage- 
ment at the hands of some of our capitalists.” 


The Quitman Herald says :— 


“We are informed by a gentleman that a move is on foot in 
the Indian Nation to establish a cotton factory. Some ten 
thousand dollars have already been subscribed, and it is 
thought that a sufficient amount will be raised for that object. 
We doubt not that it will prove successful. Indian women 
will be the operatives, and being naturally very ingenious 
will doubtless make good weavers, &c.” 





EDUCATION IN MISSOURI. 


From the report of the Superintendent of Public Schools 
we learn that the amount of State School monies distributed 
to the several counties of the State increased from $177,456 
in 1855 to $238,845 in 1857. The rapid increase of the fund 
justifies the expectation, in the opinion of the Superintendent, 
that twenty-five years hence, the amount to be apportioned 
will reach a million and a half of dollars. 

The number of children attending the public schools was, 
in 1856, 97,557 against 74,048 the year previous. There were 
built in 1856, 1,091 school houses. The means for building 
them were partly the avails of private individual subscrip- 
tions and partly the proceeds of taxes, which last amounted 
to $32,571. The statistics embodied in the report are present- 
ed in the following table : 
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Total number of School Districts in the State........cseeeeeees 8,858 
“ School-houses .........ccceees onic die ube ce 2,671 
“ COTES 2. sive doe vews¥oses Sessa Cdiciccdbeens 9 
. DEAS: «5. os endigsicwinunds<cepeeatinsernber 48 
ad Male Teachers............ Ry BRS note sent 2,409 
« Female Teachers...........+. hansneeshnneeme 480 
% Children between five and twenty years....... 802,126 
id Children taught during the year..,........... 97,907 
Total amount paid teachers’ wages............+00. Secunee soda $379,815 88 
“ derived from State School Fund............... 181,275 51 
" derived from Township Fund........0....+.++ 64,706 09 
“ raised to build and repair school-houses........ 82,571 96 
“ of unsold school land in acres............-.5% 189,857 38 


The Superintendent says it is believed that the number of 
children attending the different private schools, colleges and 
academies, exceeds the number set forth in the statistics of 
common schools; but should the number attending the pri- 
vate schools only equal that attending the common schools, 
then we have the annual attendance of one hundred and 
ninety-five thousand eight hundred and fourteen children, or 
about two-thirds of the whole namber of children in the 
State between five and twenty years of age. 
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OUR CHIEF EXPORTING CITIES—1857. 
Domestic Foreign 








Produce. Re-export. Specie. 

New York........... $74,538,238 $6,382,989 $43 ,488 , 240 
New Orleans......... 91,533,306 319,298 140,508 
Boston ........ sudeoe 39,300 058 3,069,018 13,085,318 
Philadelphia......... 6,838,198 152,860 144,998 
Baltimore ........... 13,405 ,393 292 ,942 8,000 
Riehmond........... 5,745,002 12,996 ec ccceseses 
Charleston. .... ere 15,993 ,506 12,969 oeeseboeewe 
he a ee putes oegeus 
NEED n\n. «0s. cdasnubae® 20,575,987 242 as ubasnes 
a cc ckterkie oes 3,059,527 SS NS 
San Francisco..,..... 1,973,100 621 , 296 11,841, 50 
Other ports.......... 22,392,602 3,593,368 429 , 258 

ic ataes oinaad $278,906,713 $14,905,509 269 , 136,922 

Grand total of all exports...........+...- sccccces $362,949,144 

Last year. ...cccccccsseces erccccces wsedoccesese 326 , 964,998 

OUR CHIEF IMPORTING OrTres—1857. 

New York........ $223,550, 367 | Baffalo..... eeeeees $1,601,419 
ER ahs ose ws on 44,840,083 |Salem.........+-+ 1,929,417 
New Orleans...... 24,891,368) Portland.......... 2,087 , 856 
Philadelphia...... 17,850,630) Charleston ..,..... 2,046,734 
Baltimore........ 10,581,208| New Haven........ 1,052,569 
San Francisco. .... 9,130,698] Other Districts..... 16,508 ,027 
Oswego ...eeeseee 5,762,969 

Grand total all imports.......... so ce cve dba ce tn 6s eee eee ean 


Last year.....cceceees eeeee eee ee Hwee eee eee eee 314,639,942 
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MEMPHIS AND CHARLESTON RAILROAD. 


will show the 


The followin g 
outhern road : 


this important 


rapid increase of business upon 


Earnings and Operating Expenses. 














1857. 1856. 

" July. A eptember. July. August. Se r. 

Pesoengers beetea a $50,858 28 $51 45 7,100 00 $21 11 $20,342 08. $03,623 61 
Freights ......... 13,749 22 17,880 34 24,590 60 8,267 74 8,587 86 17,836 45 
den onsen ce 2,314 58 2,314 58 2,314 58 1,731 25 1,731 2% 1,764 8T 
Express. ......... 886 73 475 15 See GD): adaketae S cocneond 2 wepetins 
Gross earn .-. $67,288 81 $72,596 52 $84,695 18 $81,584 19 $30,661 14 $42,729 48 
ae .. 83,012 50 83,167 92 «84101 18 16,965 52 18,410 82 21,495 45 

1857. 1856. Increase. 
Gross earnings for three months.............6.-+-2+-+ $224,580 51 $104,974 67 $119,605 S4 
F. C. 
General 





EDITORIAL AND BOOK NOTICES. 


Dr. Livingstone’s Travels and Re- 
searches in South Africa, with numerous 
maps and illustrations. New York; 
Harper & Bro. 1858. 

e are indebted to the publishers 
for this superb work, in three royal 
octavo volumes, and have in prepara- 
tion an elaborate article reviewing and 
condensing much of the valuable in- 
formation contained. Meanwhile, we 
ean only recommend it as being one of 
the most novel, graphic, and deeply ex- 
citing works of the present day. 


The Hasheesh Eater ; being passages 
from the life of a Prtheneeaie New 
York; Harper & Bro. 1858. 

The work is based upon the admira- 
ble Om Eater” of De Quincey. 
Hasheesh is a drug to be found in the 
East Indies, whose exhilarating effects 
are most extraordinary, throwing the 
‘eater’ into the condition of trance, 
during which, sights and visions almost 
indescribable, are enjoyed. This ex- 
perience is depicted in some of the most 
thrilling chapters. 

The Spanish Conquest in America and 
its relation to the History of Slavery and 
to the Government of Colonies, by Arthur 
Hel New York; Harper & Bro. 
1851. We have the third volume, not 
having seen the first or second. It is 
taken up with Mexico, during the ad- 
ministration of Cortes, Nicaragua, En- 
comiendas, Guatemala, and Peru. The 
work is made up from original records 
and documents, and will probably run 


through several additional volumes. It 
is a reprint from the English. 

First Book of Natural Philosoph: 
and Astronomy, by Wm. A. Norton, M. 
A., Prof. of Civil Engineering in Yale 
College, and author of a treatise on 
astronomy; intended for beginners. 

National Fourth Reader, by R. G. 
Parker & J. M. Watson, 1858, contain- 
ing a course of instruction in elocution 
and declamation. We are indebted to 
A. S. Barnes & Co., New York, for the 
above works. These gentlemen are 
almost the largest publishers of school 
books in the country, and we have 
found their works generaily of the most 
approved character. 


Our thanks are due to the Hon. John 
Slidell, of the United States Senate, for 
volumes 83 and 4 of the Z. ations 
and ene of the Pacifie Railroad 
routes, conducted under the orders of 
the War ent. These are hand- 
some quartos, largely illustrated with 
maps and engravings. 

Yolume Ill embraces the Report of 
Lieut. Whipple, upon the route near 
the thirty-fifeh parallel of latitude, with 
papers upon the Indians and their an- 
tiquities, by Prof. Eubanks; Geologi- 
ol formations, by Professor Blake ; and 
Fossils, by Prof. James Hall. 

Volume IV contains the zoology, 
meteorology, and astronomical ts 
of the ition by Dr. Kennedy, and 
the botany, by Dr. Bigelow; Cactaccan, 








by Dr. Engelman ; Botanical collections, 
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by John Torry ; and the Mosses, by W. 
S. Sullivant, Esq. 

These volumes are an ornament and 
honor to the country. 


To Edmund Flagg, of the State De- 
partment, we are also indebted for vol- 
umes 3 and 4 of the Report on Com- 
mercial Relations, made under authori- 
ty of Congress. These volumes include 
the responses of our Consuls and Con- 
sular agents, to circulars received from 
the sy ep and are given in full. 
As we have several consuls residing in 
the same country, it must happen that 
there will be much repetition in pub- 
lishing the returns entire, and some- 
times actual conflict; but the Superin- 
tendent considers this a minor evil in 
comparison with the advantages other- 
wise secured. Our consuls have cer- 
tainly done themselves great credit by 
the fullness with which they have fur- 
nished information to the Department, 
and these volumes must long continue 
to be valuable. All that remains of 
the series is the volume devoted to 
Tariffs, which we believe is now in 
press. 


See in the advertising pages of the 
Review a notice of the Historical Ma- 
gazine, a new and valuable monthly, 
published in New York. The first 
twelve numbers are before us, and 
make a very handsome appearance. 


Leonard Scott & Co., New York, con- 
tinue to send us their Reprint of the 
Foreign Reviews, which we find to be 
very instructive, They are put at a very 
low rate, and ought to be in the library 
of every gentleman. 


An Introductory Address, by Dr. 
D. Warren Brickle, of New Orleans, 
delivered before the classes of the 
New School of Medicine, is an excellent 
production. It pleases us to learn that 
the Institution still continues to in- 
crease in numbers and usefulness. 


Thanks to James Barron Hope for 
pamphlet copy of his stirring Poem on 
the Settlement of Virginia, recited by 
him at the late celebration atJamestown. 
Mr. Hope is one of our rising poets, and 
is a star of no little lustre. We have 
an original poem of his which will 
soon appear. 








EDITORIAL AND BOOK NOTICES. 


The Atlantic Monthly, published at 
Boston fb yn Sampson & Co., pro- 


mises to be the vehicle of the thoughts, 
fancies, and imaginings of the leading 
literary characters of New England. 

Hereafter, the valuable information 
contained in the 28d annual report of 
the James River and Kanawha Com 
ny, which the officers have been kind 
enough to send us, will furnish material 
of which good use will be made. The 
same remark is made in relation to the 
Thirty-first Annual Report of the Bal- 
timore and Ohio Railroad Company. It 
is printed by John Murphy & Co., of 
Baltimore, in a style which is not sur- 
passed by the typographical features of 
any work published in this country. 
The tabular part is admirable. 


The official pamphlet Report of the 
Proceedings of the late Southern Con- 
vention, held at Knoxville, Tennessee, 
as prepared by Wm. Blair Lord, of Bal- 
timore, is before us. It is a good occas 
sion to remind gentlemen on the seve- 
ral committees, that it is about time 
to enter upon the duties assigned to 
them, if they are in reality anxious to 
see the purposes of the Convention car- 
ried out. Surely such services are due 
to the South from her able sons. Those 
who have not received their copies of 
the Report will address Kinsloe & Rice, 
Knoxville, Tennessee, enclosing, we sup- 
pose, a postage stamp. 

Address on Banks and Banking, de- 
livered by W.N. Billo, Esq., at the State 


Capitol, Nashville, Tenn., Nov. 16, 1857 
Address on the Bank stion in the 
Legislature of South Carolina, Dee. 


1857, by William Gregg. 

These are able expositions of the fi- 
nancial questions of the day, and will 
furnish material for another occasion. 


Tucker's History of the United States, 
3 vols. Philadelphia; J. P. Lippincott 
& Co. We noticed this work in our 
last. The further we have read, the 
more pleased are we with the produc- 
tiona, and the more disposed to think 
the author fair and just in his dealings 
with the two great political parties ex- 
isting at the foundation of the Govern- 
ment, and also in his references to the 
North and the South. The exceptions 
are but rare. 





Erratum —In the article on Ohio, 


C neinnati is stated at half million alex: instead o: 


nae, which was immediately corrected. 


41, the Ponte of Whiskey in 


barrels, by a lapsus pen- 








